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Using Communication Lines Effectively 


L ookiNc sTRAIGHT INTO THE CRITICAL EYE OF THE AMERICAN PUBLIC, 
school administrators and teachers alike are confronted today with the 
age-old problem of establishing a two-way line of communication. Some 
call it lines of effective communication—others term it good school 
public relations. In a great degree these terms are interchangeable 
parts in the machinery necessary for a true interpretation of today’s 
public education. 

Technically, communication may be defined in one of the following 
ways: an imparting; the act of making oneself understood; an expres- 
sion of thoughts or opinions; means of passing or of sending informa- 
tion from one place to another; news, intercourse by words, letters or 
messages. Teachers find themselves communicating daily under one 
or all of these definitions. 

As educators we must remember communication takes place only 
between people. In the teaching profession this means a complete cycle; 
the hands on the communication clock may go either clockwise or 
counter-clockwise. This cycle moves from parents to board of educa- 
tion; from hoard of education to superintendent of schools; from super- 
intendent to administrative staff; from administrative staff to principal; 
from principal to teacher; from teacher to pupil; from pupil to parents 
and from parents back to board of education. 

True, this cycle is sometimes broken and direct lines of communi- 
cation are established in other ways: teacher to parent; parent to prin- 
cipal; schoo] to community and many others. 

Educators—teachers and administrators alike, without exception— 
are responsible to more people than any other professional group. This 
is a challenge to all of us in setting up the best possible lines of com- 
munication-—the best possible program of public relations. Here the 
terms overlap: the success of one is dependent upon the other. 

Since we are responsible to so many groups, “publics,” and since 
an individual may be a member of one or more publics, we must reach 
these people through every medium possible. Teachers become the key 
in reaching the most people. Through simplicity of expression they 
interpret the school story at each point of contact. 

Communication media might be termed “in-school” and “out-of- 
school” for purpose of brevity. Typical “in-school” media would be 
such things as: daily work, “reporting” to parents; parent-teacher con- 
ferences; letters to parents; school publications; announcements and 
bulletins. “QOut-of-school” media would include such items as: news- 
paper publicity (press) ; radio; television; annual reports; citizens com- 
mittees; meetings and conventions; speeches (Speakers Bureau) ; Busi- 
ness-Education Day. 

Effective lines of communication inform the public as to the works 
of the schools and at the same time develop an awareness of the im- 
portance of education in a democracy.—H. BatLeEy GARDNER, Director 
of Public Information Service, Public Schools, Kansas City, Missouri. 











Knowing about Power Structure 


Who are the leaders of a community? How do you identify leaders? Who knows 
the power structure in a community? Where do the ideas come from? 


No one IN TOWN EVER FULLY UNDER- 
stands why Miss Gray’s kindergarten is 
so beautifully equipped. In contrast with 
the other classrooms, it seems to have 
“everything.” There are some catty re- 
marks about that from time to time. 

The explanation is really very simple. 
Almost every year on “visiting day,” 
when the teachers have a chance to go 
look at neighboring schools and classes, 
Miss Gray arranges to visit one of the 
newest and best-equipped kindergartens 
anywhere around. But she doesn’t go 
alone. She always asks Mrs. Marks to go 
with her and “make a day of it.” Mrs. 
Marks, a pleasant little body, just hap- 
pens to be the wife of the local Demo- 
cratic chairman. And Hometown is pre- 
dominantly Democratic. 

New equipment and materials for the 
kindergarten are rarely cut out of the 
school budget. When a school addition is 
built, it has a new kindergarten room 
that teachers from other towns come miles 
to see. Miss Gray, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, has put her finger on one key 
in Hometown’s power structure. 

Every town or city, every school 
system, every social group has such a 
power structure. Teachers who study and 
understand it can often get things done 
which appear impossible; those who do 
not often beat their heads against stone 
walls over the most reasonable, obvious 
projects. 


Note: amen 6a Se evel ond readable books on power 
structure are: Hunter, F., Community Power 
aw of North’ Carolina Press, 1952; Homans, 
George C., The Human ae Harcourt Brace, 1950; 
Warner, L. and others, the Yankee City series, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1941-47; Hollingshead A. B., Elmtown’s 
Youth, Wiley, 1949. 
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While sociologists have worked for 
years and have accumulated a vast body 
of research on power structures, there 
are no nice, simple, easy rules for under- 
standing and using it. No two power 
structures are alike; no one is quite the 
same today as it was last week or last 
year. The most successful users of the 
power structure seem to rely as much on 
instinct as on reason: Miss Gray may 
have invited Mrs. Marks just because 
she liked her. But to ignore the power 
structure in any group or to pretend that 
it does not exist is to invite trouble or 
defeat for pet projects. Here are some 
of the elementary rules which seem to 
apply to almost all significant, active, 
social groups. 


Who are the leaders? 


Every group—class, faculty, club, po- 
litical organization or community—has 
its leader or leaders. Those leaders play 
a major role in determining its actions, 
policies and achievements. Their influ- 
ence can be positive or negative—they 
say yes or no to just about everything the 
group considers, and their yes or no has 
a way of sticking. When it fails to stick, 
they have slipped a bit from their leader- 
ship position and must regain it or be 
replaced. Occasionally leadership is in 
doubt or in dispute. When that happens 
—remember the Roman triumvirates— 
the organization can do little until the. 
leadership is settled; its activities are 
limited to the things upon which the rival 
leaders can agree. 

The leaders are not necessarily the 
people whose names appear on the organ- 
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ization letterhead. Good leaders are not 
always “front men” and, even if they 
are, they know better than to hog the 
limelight. Often a leader will seem to 
make a fetish of not accepting official 
position, serving on committees, or at- 
tending meetings; he says he is too busy 
“leading.” 

In a community the board of educa- 
tion was almost evenly divided on add- 
ing home economics to the curriculum. 
After careful inquiry, a field worker 
ended in the office of Mr. X, who had no 
oficial position in the community. After 
listening to the arguments, Mr. X said, 
“Okay. What do you need?” 

“Two more votes at the board meeting 
tomorrow night.” 

“T’ll see that you get them,” and the 
interview ended. 

The following evening, with Mr. X 
not present and never mentioned, two 
board members made splendid state- 
ments on why they were changing their 
position and voting for home economics 
instead of against it. It is rare for the 
leader to be as frank as Mr. X. More 
often he will express his personal good 
will and promise to see what can be done. 
There is good reason for that. Leaders 
must have followers and the leader who 
loses his followers has lost his leader- 
ship. The long-lasting leader deals only 
with the practical and the possible; he 
expresses his followers as much as he 
leads them. 

Many social psychologists think of the 
power structure in any group as a pyra- 
mid, itself made up of pyramids. At the 
apex of each group is the leader who 
interacts with those immediately below 
him, who in turn interact with others. 
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Knowledge and understanding of the 
power structure of a group enable you ' 
to start as near as possible to the top of 
the pyramid. Another picture is the 
leader at the center of a communications 
network, toward which information and 
ideas gradually filter from the outer 
edges and from which “orders” (defined 
as “communications which change the 
behavior of one or more members of 
the group”) spread toward the outer 
edges. 

Not even in small groups does the 
leader communicate with all members 
of the group; he deals with sub-leaders 
and lieutenants; fifteen is sometimes sug- 
gested as the number one person can in- 
fluence directly. The leader’s function 
may merely be to establish priorities 
among group objectives; the sub-leaders 
may be respected and followed as guides 
in various areas. In a faculty group the 
teacher whose opinion is most res 
on curriculum often accepts the dictation 
of some other individual on salary prob- 
lems. There is some evidence that the 
leader is often the person with the most 
out-of-group contacts—the doctor or 
teacher who goes away to conventions 
or conferences is likely to be followed 
by his fellow-doctors or fellow-teachers 
on matters medical or educational. 


How do you identify leaders? 


There is no easy way of identifying 
those key leaders, however. If it is a 
group with which you are concerned, 
careful observation is the only answer. 
Some people can sense leaders and get 
quickly to them; others seem to lack this 
sensitivity. Often, however, failure to 
sense and use the power structure stems 
from failure to recognize its existence 
and to consider it as a factor. Here is a 
condensed version of a conversation be- 
tween a group of teachers on a Friday 
afternoon some ten years ago when infla- 
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tion was making year-old teaching con- 
tracts pitiful things indeed: 

Chairman: Mr. Blank, we’ve called you in 
because our board just has to give us a bonus 
right away if we are to live at all. 

Mr. Blank: When does the Board meet? 

Chairman: Next Monday evening. 

Mr. Blank: Whew! What have you done so 
far? 

Chairman: Well, we’ve asked the Superin- 
tendent and he has talked to Board members, 
but we don’t seem to be getting anywhere. 

Mr. Blank (trying to get the feel of the 
community): Tell me about the Board mem- 
bers. Who are they? Tell me all you know 
about them. 

(They do—at considerable length.) 

Mr. Blank: Where do they come from? 
How do they happen to be Board members? 

Miss C.: The Mayor appoints them, of 
course. 

Mr. Blank: How long has the Mayor been 
in office? 

Mr. D.: Five years. He’s appointed every 
one of them. 

Mr. Blank: How did he happen to pick 
them? 

Miss C.: Oh, he probably asked Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Blank (alert at last): And who is Mr. 
Smith? 

Mr. D.: Oh, he’s a local lawyer. But the 
Mayor usually asks him about things like that. 

Mr. Blank: Do any of you know Mr. Smith 
personally ? ; 

Miss E.: I certainly should. I taught him 
in sixth grade. 

Mr. Blank: Well, ’d suggest that you get 
him on the phone right now and ask him if 
he'll see three or four of you tonight or early 
tomorrow. Tell him your story and ask for 
his help. 

(Happy ending: They did, and the Board 
yoted the bonus on Monday.) 


~ The moral of this story is simply that 
until an outsider forced them to do so, 
this group of teachers had never faced 
up to the, power structure in their own 
backyard, even though they had among 
themselves all the knowledge they needed. 

To. determine who -the. leaders in 
Regional City, were,.Floyd Hunter asked 
questions like these: “Who is the biggest 
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man in town?” “How many men would 
need to be involved in a major commun- 
ity project in Regional City to put it 
over?” “Who should they be?” “If a 
project were before the community that 
required decision by a group of leaders 
—the leaders nearly everyone would ac- 
cept—which ten on this list of forty would 
you choose?” 

In Hometown people probably say 
something like: “Well, if you want to 
get things done in this town, you’d better 
see Mr. Marks.” If we are talking about 
a typical community, we cannot ignore 
the economic factor in identifying lead- 
ers. Rightly or wrongly, in America eco- 
nomic success is important; if your com- 
munity has two leading industries, their 
owners or resident managers probably 
have influence in town out of all propor- 
tion to any other position they may 
occupy in community affairs. 


Who knows the power structure? 


Who knows the power structure in a 
specific community? A great many people 
know a great deal about it. No one knows 
it by virtue of his position, but any good 
superintendent of schools has almost cer- 
tainly had to give it some practical 
thought. It is worth noting, however, that 
the superintendent himself, like the city 
manager and the secretary of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, often belongs to what 
is called the “‘professional sub-structure” 
of the power group; the mere fact that 
these men can leave town and practice 
their professions elsewhere often keeps 
them in the role of policy-proposers, 
rather than policy-deciders. 

Now, how do you use the power struc- 
ture? First, let’s clear with our conscience 
and agree that we do not want to misuse 
it—either to do or get things that are 
undesirable or for petty, personal ends. 
Second, let’s come back to the point that 
the leader does not work in a-vacuum; 
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he gets his ideas somewhere and he 
checks them pretty carefully if he wants 
to retain his leadership. The trick then 
is to discover (a) who the leader is, (b) 
where he gets his ideas and (c) who he 
checks them with. 


Where do ideas come from? 


Ideas can, of course, come from many 
sources. Mr. Marks—harking back to 
Hometown and its kindergarten—obvi- 
ously got some from his wife—most men 
do. They also get them at Rotary; at the 
bank directors’ meeting; at the firehouse; 
wherever they go and see other people. 
Sometimes ideas can be planted directly; 
they are more likely to take root, how- 
ever, if they seem to grow naturally. If 
Mr. Marks’ insurance agent says, “We 
need a new school,” it may have more 
weight with Mr. Marks than if the Super- 
intendent says it. 

Even when the idea has been well 
planted, we had better be sure it is en- 
couraged when Mr. Marks starts checking 
on it. Actually even the Mr. Marks of 
this world know few people and magnify 


‘€ 


Pa 


the opinions of those few into “most 
people say . . .” and “everybody thinks - 
...” If ten of his friends casually tell 
Mr. Marks that Hometown should cer- 
tainly have an ungraded primary school 
—‘“T hear they are doing it in Nearby, 
and it seems like a good idea to me” — 
Mr. Marks is likely to feel he is faced 
with a popular demand. The trick then 
is to know who ten of his friends are and 
to make sure they are not contradicted 
by ten others. 


Is all this a negation of democracy? 
Certainly not! It is—or has tried to be— 
a realistic appraisal of the way democ- 
racy actually works—an attempt to point 
out some of the short-cuts toward making 
it work faster. But like all short cuts, 
this has its obstacles and its risks. It can 
be just about as much work as the long, 
laborious task of creating the solid under- 
standing and public sentiment which no 
leader can long ignore. In fact, it is 
usually a mistake to rely too much on 
the one without the other. Together, how- 
ever, they do get things done. 


Se 


A LEADER Is BEST 


When people barely know he exists, 
Not so good when people obey and acclaim him, 
Worst when they despise him. 


“Fail to honor people 


They fail to honor you,” 


But of a good leader, who talks little, 
When his work is done, his aim fulfilled, 
They will say, “We did this ourselves.” 


—From The Way of Life according to Laotzu, an American 
version by Wittner Bynner. Reprinted with permission of 


John Day Co. 








Inter-Communication 
Teacher-Child-Parent-Public 


Inter-communication demands the use of simple language, understood feelings 
and awareness to listen with a “third ear.” 


| NHERENT IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF AN 
educational program in our public 
schools is an awareness of problems of 
communication, which genuinely _at- 
tempts to promote the central purpose 
for which schools exist—namely, en- 
abling “pupils to make optimum use of 
the qualities, actual and potential, which 
they possess.” In a period when a great 
deal of criticism is being leveled at our 
schools, when demands are being made 
on schools to “do away with the frills,” 
to teach basic facts, to “turn out” scien- 
tists, it is especially necessary to main- 
tain maximum communication between 
the persons involved—child, teacher, 
parent and community. This means, 
among other things, understanding the 
processes of communication and also 
some of the factors involved which block 
adequate communication. 


During the years 1947 to 1957, I had 
the opportunity to work closely with 
teachers, school administrators, parents, 
interested community persons and chil- 
dren in the development of school- 
centered mental health porgrams of vari- 
ous kinds. In the inauguration and con- 
tinued development of such programs, 
which had as their goals the improve- 
ment of the emotional and mental health 
of school children, continuous intercom- 
munication among all of these people was 
of prime importance for the successful 
function of the program. Conversely, 
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lack of satisfactory communication and 
lack of understanding, at one or another 
level, seriously hampered a program’s 
progress. 


It is only possible to point out a few 
of the factors, learned from these expe- 
riences, which influence inter-communica- 
tion. 


A Mutually Understood Language 


Foremost of importance is the use of 
language. It seems to be true that in prac- 
tically every professional group a lan- 
guage is developed, a “professional 
jargon” which is intelligible to a few 
who are within the “charmed circle” of 
that particular profession. Even ordinary 
words are often given a new or special 
meaning and connotation when used in 
the context of a particular professional 
framework. This seems to be especially 
true of such professions which are so 
closely interrelated as psychiatry, psy- 
chology, social work and education. 
Sometimes it is difficult, and even im- 
possible, to understand the complicated 
verbiage of a person of one or the other 
of these professional groups. There are 
those who contend that complex phenom- 
ena of human behavior cannot be dis- 
cussed in simple language. Nevertheless, 
it has been learned again and again that 
effective collaboration between persons, 
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professional and non-professional, to 
achieve mutually desired goals, must be 
based on their being able to communicate 


well with each other in mutually under- ” 


stood language. 

It is not only the language which needs 
to be understood, but equally the feelings 
of the persons involved. Some of the 
greatest blocks in communication are 
such underlying feelings of inadequacy, 
defensiveness, resentment, hostility and 
guilt. A few examples will clearly point 
up what is meant. 


Understood Feelings 


The mother of a third-grade boy is 
called to the school by the teacher be- 
cause of his problems. He has not been 
achieving in school work, causes trouble 
by disturbing others, and is generally 
disrupting in the classroom. In the first 
place, there is resentment and hostility 
between the teacher and the child because 
the child, in the teacher’s eyes, is pre- 
venting him from fulfilling her responsi- 
bilities as teacher and is “deliberately re- 
fusing to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to learn,” which he is offering him. 
On the other hand, the child feels that 
the teacher is singling him out for pun- 
ishment because he doesn’t learn as 
rapidly as some other youngsters. He 
expresses his resentment and frustration 
through his behavior. Each of them sees 
the situation from his own point of view, 
and not until there is an attitude of 
genuine seeking for understanding on 
the part of the teacher toward the child 


' can there be a two-way communication 


and a working toward a solution of the 
problems. Carrying this situation further, 
when the teacher has a conference with 
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the mother, the mother usually comes into 
the conference with a feeling that she is . 
going to be attacked because of her in- 
adequacy as a parent. Her anxiety, re- 
sentment toward the teacher, toward the 
child, toward the school, and the result- 
ing feelings of guilt, again make it im- 
possible for her and the teacher to con- 
sider the situation from a constructive 
point of view, which would enable them 
to be of most help to the child. 


When an additional person, such as a 
counselor or mental Health worker, is in- 
troduced into the picture, the situation 
may become even more complicated, or 
may be improved, depending upon the 
degree of maturity of the individuals in- 
volved, particularly the teacher and the 
counselor. Frequently in this situation, 
that is, a conference between teacher and 
counselor, the teacher is filled with feel- 
ings of inadequacy as the need for call- 
ing in the counselor may be falsely inter- 
preted as evidence of the teacher’s fail- 
ure. Such feelings may be heightened by 
the teacher’s own inherent feelings of 
inadequacy, by the attitude of the coun- 
selor, the school administration, or the 
parent. Before satisfactory communi- 
cation can really be accomplished, there 
needs to be a feeling of mutual accept- 
ance and an attempt to understand each 
individual’s role, function and goals. 


When considering problems of com- 
munication, one usually thinks only in 
terms of the spoken or written word. 
However, in order for inter-communica- 
tion to be successful, there must be an 
awareness of the need to listen as well 
as to speak—to listen with a “third ear,” 
as Theodore Reich puts it. In other 
words, successful inter-communication 
leads to an improved educational pro- 
gram and an increased learning on the 
part of teacher, parent and child. 
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By NADEEN WAGGENER 
Ways of Communicating with Parents 


Nadeen Waggener is a helping teacher in the Public Library, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
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Open House Progress report card 
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By JAMES D. HOFFMAN and WILLIAM E. ENGBRETSON 





The Children Want to Be There! 


Is the three-way conference the best way for children to practice self-evaluation? 
Is it the next significant development in reporting pupil progress? 


Hoty pwn an INTERESTING THING WHEN 
she evaluated the parent-teacher-pupil 
conference the writers held while at 
Campus Elementary School, Western 
Michigan University, Kalamazoo. 

She made the word “myself” into two 
words, and it was no spelling error. “I 
learned about my self,” she said, and 
then explained, “That’s me.” 

In small words Holly pointed out quite 
succinctly what teachers are beginning to 
realize and what parents should. The 
purpose of evaluating pupil progress is, 
at least in part, to stimulate increasing 
evaluation of this “self,” to help this 
“self” find direction, and to help guide 
the child down avenues of “self-disci- 
pline.” 

Yet parent-teacher conferences are 
usually about the child rather than with 
the child. We partners in education, 
parents and teachers, thereby persist in 
losing a vital motivating force—the 
child’s own “self” interest. We must ask 
ourselves: Are we really accomplishing 
the goals of self-development if they take 
place in the absence of the central figure 
—the human organism, the self, the 
child, who is most directly involved? 





At the time of this study, both authors were 
on the staff at Western Michigan University. 
James D. Hoffman is now an instructor in the 
College of Education, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing. William E. Engbretson is 
now associate secretary, American Association 
of sone for Teacher Education, Oneonta, 
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Bob wrote simply: 


“My thoughts. I saw where I could do 
Better. I saw where I was doing my Best. 
And I saw some things Beginning to Do 
Better. And I saw where I needed Help. It was 
just nice to know how it was.” 


Bob says with human finality what re- 
search has indicated—the value of 
parent-teacher-pupil conferences comes 
when the student is able to assess his own 
strengths, weaknesses, abilities and dis- 
abilities.’ This is particularly true at the 
secondary school level. This three-way 
conference tends to clarify the goals of 
parents, teachers and students in such a 
way that action can be mutually planned 
and carried out. 


“In a democratic society, the individual is 
held supreme. Because of this, each person 
is given the opportunity and the responsibility 
for making many choices. Some choices may 
affect the choice-maker alone; usually other 
people are affected, too. The very interdepend- 
ent nature of our society dictates that we all 
make wise choices. Parents know that many 
of the choices we make are good or poor 
depending upon how well we actually know 
our “selves”; or how effective we are at 
appraising our own abilities. Knowledge of 
self is an essential part of ‘wise self-direction. 

“It is necessary for us to utilize every avail- 
able opportunity to help children, as they 
move: along through their school experience, 
to become well acquainted with themselves. 
We need to help them to identify their 
strengths as well as their weaknesses.” ? 


1 Arthur H. Ryden, “An Appraisal of Student-Parent- 
Counselor Participation in Counseling in a Secondary 
School Guidance Program,” unpublished doctoral disser- 
tation, Northwestern University, 1951. 

2G. row. Sowards, ‘“‘Three-Way Conferences,” Child- 
hood Education, 30:217, Jan. 1954. 
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‘Children can be helped to perceive 
what they do and the effects their be- 
havior has on themselves and others. 
Realizing this, we set up conferences at 
Campus Laboratory School to pilot 
further thinking. Some things have been 
learned; some problems have not de- 
veloped where we thought they might; 
other problems which we did not foretell 
can now be perceived. It is hoped that 
such a report may stimulate others to 
explore this fruitful area of evaluation. 
If parental interest can be obtained, 
perhaps parents can initiate such pro- 
cedures. 


Of the usual thirty conferences held 
in the first week in February, it was de- 
cided to hold five with pupils participat- 
ing. From the five conferences, tape- 
recorded in their entirety, it was found 
that certain generalizations could be 
made, principles established and prob- 
lems brought to the surface. 


A salient impression came from realiz- 
ing what a tremendous amount of infor- 
mation about the child came out: the 
way the child interacted with the parents, 
the attitudes common to both, the child’s 
ideas of his strengths and limitations, 
the child’s attitudes toward the teacher. 
These and other vital facts were com- 
municated to the teacher. What a rich 
harvest for such an inexpensive seeding! 


Child to Parent Relationship 


The teacher gained insight into the 
relationship of child to parent and had 
a better understanding of causative 
factors in disturbances within this rela- 
tionship. For instance, the interplay be- 
tween Bob and his mother was brought 
to the mother’s attention. The conversa- 
tion during this conference went like this: 
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Mother: “Now, you tell me—has it -helped 
you working with a writing teacher?” 


Bob: “I think so.” 


Mother (sharply): “You think so, or do 
you know so?” 


Bob (meekly and quickly): “I suppose I 
know so.” 3 


Bob’s mother was assisted to realize 
that possibly Bob’s difficulties were par- 
tially caused by her dominance. She was 
telling him what to think, and Bob was 
not gaining “self” control by his own 
efforts. The efforts he was making showed 
his need to defend himself and resist 
demands he could not possibly meet. 


Studies in the psychology of learning 
point conclusively to the fact that knowl- 
edge of improvement has a positive effect 
upon learning. From our conferences it 
was noted that hopes and aspirations were 
more clearly established. Goals were 
identified directly with the self involved. 
Elsbeth stated: “I learned that I was 
weak in some spots and strong in some 
other spots, and now I know what spots 
to try to improve in.” It is evident that 
Elsbeth was quite surprised with an an- 
alysis of her own abilities and how she 
used them. She also said, “The confer- 
ence let me in on some of the things that 
my mother would have forgotten to tell 
me if she had gone alone.” 


Closer rapport and communication 
were established between parents and stu- 
dents. This is good in this day of hustle 
and bustle and business. Bill’s evalua- 
tion tells us: 

“I thought it was interesting that we could 
find out how one of those things went, and 
also I’m glad I was there so if Mom started 


telling of all the bad things I did I could also 
tell some of the good things I did.” 


8 Bob was being tutored at home by a private teacher 
not connected with the school. 
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Positive Approach 


There are two sides to this ledger. It 
was strange that with so many good things 
to come from a conference there could 
be so many cautionary thoughts. Some 
limitations are obvious. The parent- 
teacher-pupil conference could be worth- 
less if done in a punitive fashion rather 
than a positive, supportive fashion. One 
of the five conferences illustrated this. 
Poor Robin thought that it was obvious 
that the two social agencies, home and 
school, were working together for his 
complete submission. Robin aggressively 
avoided taking any responsibility in 
school. Before the teacher realized it, the 
conference had become punitive, full of 
warning and worthless for “self” disci- 
plinary reasons. Teacher and parents had 
established the controls; Robin was to co- 
operate just because we said so. The 
alternative was, “Or else!” How much 
better it would have been for him if we 
had tried to develop an attitude of co- 
operation in the conference! We con- 
firmed his image of himself when it 
might have been helpfully altered. 

But Robin finally had his say. 


“I did not like the parent-teacher-pupil 
conference because sometimes the teacher em- 
barrassed me. At other times the teacher 
would talk about my progress and I would be 
very pleased and then again I knew where I 
could do better. I was glad to be there because 
when the teacher told my mother some bad 
things I could tell her some good things. I 
thought that the parent-teacher-pupil confer- 
ences were good some of the time and bad 
some of the time.” 


The parent-teacher-pupil conference 
increases in effectiveness as the child 
gains maturity, being of more value in 
sixth grade than in first grade. Our expe- 
rience leads us to believe that this kind 


of conference aids in developing matur- - 


ity. Thus, the circle is positively com- 
pleted. 
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Teacher Helped to Understand Family 


Occasionally parents disagree at a 
conference with the child present. This 
seems to occur when working with parents 
who often disagree at home. It is not 
unusual for the child despite its undesir- 
ability. Such an event can help the teach- 
er understand the family. It affords an 
excellent opportunity for skillfully 
clarifying’ mutual purposes. The pos- 
sibility of extreme disagreement can be 
minimized by careful planning before- 
hand. 

Despite these limitations, the teacher 
holding parent-teacher-pupil conferences 
is left with the same feeling of profes- 
sional elation as the teacher who has his 
first parent-teacher conference after using 
report cards alone for many years. 

Studies on self-evaluation have indi- 
cated that students who have no practice 
in self-evaluation cannot judge their ade- 
quacies and inadequacies as well as those 
who have been encouraged to develop 
such abilities through frequent use.‘ 
Perhaps one of the best modes of such 
practice is the three-way conference. 

Is this to be the next significant de- 
velopment in reporting pupil progress? 
If so, we must explore the values and 
limitations of such conferences’ more 
fully. We must actively research the 
skills, techniques and principles neces- 
sary for successful conferencing of this 
nature. Logical reasoning doesn’t neces- 
sarily prove the efficacy of parent- 
teacher-pupil conferences. Experience 
and research might do so. 

And, as she began it, in her fresh, 
insightful fashion, Holly will finish for 
us. Looking at this new and intriguing 
self, she said in ten-year-old fashion, “I 
can sure see where it’s better than the 
report card!” 


" 4David Russell, “What Does Research Say About Self- 
Education 


Evaluation,” Journal of Research, No. 8, Apr. 


1958, pp. 561-71. 
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By JENNIE WAHLERT 


Hear Ye Young Teachers! \ 


Jennie Wahlert, Washington University, St. Louis, introduces Nesta Lenhart, an 
extension class student who tells her understanding of child growth and develop- 
ment theory and how she intends to carry it out. 


N esta Lenuart’s ARTICLE, “My UNDERSTANDINGS AND Wuat I INTEND 
to Do,” is her attempt to synchronize “the know and the how.” She is 
young, with a few years of experience. She is trying to think through 


some basic concepts she believes in and is attempting to apply them in N 
her daily work with children. She tests and evaluates to see how “the ur 
know and the how” get on together. Fortunately, Nesta Lenhart is free m 
to be creative, free from schedules. She has materials and equipment to wi 
meet her children’s interests and needs. And, she has what is most im- ag 
portant at this early stage of her professional growth—the understand- be 
ing, the inspiration, the guidance of her principal and supervisors who so 
come to be of service. As you read the article you can see she is not m¢ 


afraid of work. 
We are part of a wonderful profession. We have so many stimulat- 


ing opportunities to gather ideas: we read books, bulletins, magazines; Ir 
‘ we attend lectures; we enroll in workshops and University extension m) 
classes; we go to conferences; we belong to professional organizations; Ica 
we listen to topics discussed on radio and television; we travel to see int 
other teachers at work in their classrooms. From these activities and Cli 
many more which are also essential, we draw inspiration and back- tiv 


ground of which we cannot get too much. But “the know” is not enough. 
How to get the concepts working in the classroom is the crucial problem 
for all of us. This great void between “the know and the how” needs to 
be thought through. Do we believe “we learn by doing”? Then let us in 
our everyday work with children apply the knowledge of child growth 
and development, the findings of research which are available to help us. 


Mrs. Lenhart has attempted one way. She lists some of the concepts Th 
she has gathered that she believes are important, are necessary to her un 
understanding of children and in her guidance of them. Then she tries to ph 
think through how she can apply these ideas as she works with the em 
individual child or the group. She needs to constantly find and evaluate chs 
materials, supplies and equipment that will enable her to put into mo: 
practice her concepts in working with children, so that they together of « 
can carry on a creative curriculum. She realizes that it is important to not 
keep records of the children’s progress, their interests, their needs, their as t 
rate of learning, for she can then evaluate “the how” in terms of “the acc 

’ know” and be ready to take next steps. his 

As you read the article, the concept on one hand and what to do about him 
it on the other, you will see Mrs. Lenhart’s way of getting her “know and opti 
how’’ together. sati 
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By NESTA HOECH LENHART 


My Understandings and What I Intend to Do 


Nesta Lenhart, a first-grade teacher in DeHart 
School, Ritenour Consolidated School District, 
St. Louis County, Missouri, wrote this article 
when she was a student in an extension class 


ION 





at Washington University, St. Louis. 


My PLAN IS TO LIST SOME OF THE 
understandings I accept as essential in 
my teaching. I am primarily concerned 
with the six-year-old, since that is the 
age of the children in my class. Some will 
be six years old in their mental, physical, 
social, emotional and creative develop- 
ment, while others may be at fifth or 


I must strive to keep 
myself healthy phys- 
ically, emotionally, 
intellectually, so- 
cially and crea- 
tively. 


life. 


seventh year in some phases. Therefore, 
it is important that I know the character- 
istics of these ages also. 


I will be concerned about myself since 
it lies within me to make the first grade 
a most pleasant experience for these 
children. 


I must practice all health and safety rules, and I must 
be sure I am not a disease carrier in the classroom. 


I must be happy in my personal life as well as profes- 
sionally; I must be able to relax, laugh, love and enjoy 


I must grow through keeping abreast of current events 


and trends and developments in education. 
I must enjoy the people “big” and “little” I work with, 
the parents I meet with, and the friends I “play” with. 
I must be eager to try new things and feel free to 
investigate and to use my environment. 


The six-year-old is 
undergoing many 
physical, mental. 
emotional and social 
changes. One or 
more of these areas 
of development may 
not be as advanced 
as the others. I must 
accept each child at 
his level and help 
him develop to his 
optimum in the most 
satisfactory way. 
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I will give each child love, warmth and security. 

I will give him encouragement and avoid criticism 
and disapproval which will discourage him. 

I will enjoy his pleasures, listen to his problems and 
offer encouragement. 

I will help him with difficulties such as dressing or 
working a puzzle that won’t go together and praise him 
for his efforts. 

I will let each child develop at his own rate, guiding 
him into experiences that will benefit him, remembering 
that development cannot be pushed or forced. 


(Continued on next page) 
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The six-year-old is 
growing slowly and 
steadily. His heart 
is making rapid 
growth. His large 
muscle development 
is far more advanced 
than small muscle 
development, so pre- 
cise movements are 
an effort. Eye-hand 
movements may be 
uncoordinated. 


The six - year - old’s 
eyes are not yet fully 
developed in size or 
shape. He may have 
a tendency toward 
farsightedness. 


Partly because of his 
uneven physical de- 
velopment, a six- 
year-old is suscep- 
tible to contagious 
disease and may 


miss a great deal of. 


school. 


The six - year - old’s 
interest and _ atten- 
tion spans are short. 





I will provide periods of rest and quiet activity to 
offset active time since he tires easily. 


I will plan playground activities that provide for the 
use of his large muscles (large balls, jungle gyms, run- 
ning games and such). I will plan classroom activities 
that require the use of his large muscles (large paint 
brushes, 12”x18” or 18x24” paper). 


I will avoid any work which requires control of the 
hand in small, precise movements. Mistakes and acci- 
dents will be expected and accepted with sympathy. | 
will be quick to say, “Accidents happen to everyone.” 


I will observe each child carefully, noting any visual 
(as well as any other physical) difficulties and arrange 
for meeting these difficulties to the child’s satisfaction 
and happiness. 


I will use large pictures, charts and blackboard writ- 
ing. (This will be easier for the child than close work 
as found in books.) 


I will plan activities, such as reading, numbers and 
writing, to be of short duration so as to avoid strain. 


I will welcome him back enthusiastically after each 
absence. 


I will make special efforts to fit him into the class 
activities so he feels he belongs. (In long illnesses, I'll 
let the class prepare pictures and stories to send to him 
so he feels a part of the class. ) 


I will always be on the lookout for illness that may 
be retarding the child’s progress and for contagious dis- 
ease so the affected child may be isolated. 


I will plan a variety of activities. 


I will observe the child’s interest in his activity, letting 
his span of attention determine the length of the activity. 
(It is desirable to stop before interest wanes. ) 
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The six-year-old is 
active. He loves to 
run, play, jump, 
climb, fight and 
wiggle! His whole 
body seems involved 
in anything he does 
and he seems to 
learn much better 
through being active. 
He loves to use his 
hands and try new 
things. 


The six-year-old is 
undergoing a great 
change in his new in- 
dependence from his 
mother. In becoming 
a more independent 
individual, he is 
finding it necessary 


to fight for his rights 


on the playground. 
At times he may 
seem aggressive and 
uncooperative, con- 
trary to what he has 
been taught. 


The six - year - old’s 
awareness of sex dif- 
ferences appears in 
his interests. Friend- 
ships are mostly of 
the same sex and 
tend to persist. 








Allowing for large bodily movements, I will provide a 
wealth of opportunities for being active in the classroom 
and on the playground through dramatics, rhythms, 
games and free play (although he may be rough and 
jerky, he loves to learn new skills). 


I will provide opportunities for him to use his hands 
to explore and to create by supplying a wealth of creative 
materials (art and science materials, wood, blocks). 


I will avoid criticism of his efforts at independence, 
but I must guide him into experiences of cooperation. 
(As he matures, he may use words instead of hands to 
exert his authority. ) 


I will avoid interfering in quarrels, realizing that he 
grows in settling his own disputes. (Any discipline 
should be immediate since the child forgets easily.) 


I will allow him to choose those with whom he would 
like to work and play. 


I will need to watch for the child who may be excluded 
and help him to find his place in a group. 


I will help each child find his own way in contributing 
in both play and work. 
: (Continued on next page) 
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The six-year-old is 
imaginative, creative 
and dramatic. 


The six-year-old 
identifies himself 
with the older chil- 
dren and with the 
adults in his life— 
his parents and 
teacher. He is anx- 
ious to please them 
and enjoys simple 
responsibilities that 
seem grown up. 


The child finds secu- 
rity in knowing what 
lies ahead. 


The six-year-old 
loves pets, nature— 
anything growing 
around him. 
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I will allow for his imagination to function in all activ- 
ities, in the dramatization of stories, poems and songs. 

I will be aware of his need to be a part of the group 
as we plan for any activity. 

I will provide a variety of media for expressing him- 
self in whatever way he chooses. 

I will encourage him to tell stories in his own way. 
helping him to realize the difference between truth and 
imagination with an understanding wink, “Was it really 


that way, Johnny?” 


I will encourage the child to assume the responsibility 
for simple tasks, such as watering the plants, emptying 
the wastebasket, and praise him for his efforts. (All 
the children will have the opportunity to do the jobs.) 


I will expect that interest may lag and being grown up 
all the time will be too much for the active six-year-old. 


I will follow a routine so the child knows what to 
expect, but one that is flexible enough to meet any neces- 
sary changes in plans. 

I will discuss any changes in plans with him and the 
group, letting the children assume responsibility in the 
change. (“Do you think it would be better to have our 
story now?”) 

I will be consistent in my reactions to errors, accidents 
and tardiness. 


I will provide a corner or table in the room for the 
child to explore new and interesting things that he or 
the others may bring in. 

I will provide actual experiences for him in garden- 
ing and caring for pets. 

I will read, tell and play stories and poems about pets 
and children. 
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The six-year-old is 
curious, eager to 
find out new things. 
He is not satisfied 
until he finds the 
answer to his ques- 
tion. 


Each six-year-old is 
different and comes 
to school with his 
own abilities, his 
own rate and pat- 
terns of develop- 
ment and his own 
background. 


I understand that a 
most pleasant atmos- 
phere is conducive 
to the learning of 
the six-year-old. 


I understand that a 
good _ relationship 
between parents and 
teachers is essential 
for the development 
of the six-year-old. 











I will be a good listener. 

I will answer his questions simply and truthfully. 

I will encourage him to explore the environment to 
find answers to his questions. 

I will provide experiences that draw upon his 
curiosity. 

I will make readings, numbers, science and other expe- 
riences challenge his curiosity and eagerness to find out 
the “why.” 


I will accept each child for what he is. 

I will look for and let him develop his strengths. 

I will find his needs and endeavor to meet each and 
every one of them. 

I will plan activities that will permit each child to 
make contributions according to his ability. 

I will help each to read, write and do numbers when 
he is ready. 

I will be concerned with the direction of his progress, 
not pushing him toward the particular achievement. 


I will make the classroom alive with color, pictures, 
books and real things to explore. 

I will make each new experience a challenge to his 
interests and abilities. 

I will let each child find success so he loves living in 
his class. 

I will show each child that I am interested in him 
and that he can trust me for knowledge, for help and 
for justice. 

I will let each child know he is needed for making the 


classroom the wonderful place that it is. 


I will get acquainted with the parents as soon as pos- 
sible. 

I will let each parent know what I enjoy most about 
his child, that I am concerned about his child and am 
working with the parents for the child. 

I will invite the parents to visit in the classroom and to 
call or come to school outside of class hours whenever 
they have any questions or comments. 

I will be a good listener. 

I will make suggestions whenever they will be under- 
stood. and have the possibility of being used. 
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By D. KEITH OSBORN 


A Planning Session 


D. Keith Osborn, staff member of Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Michigan, 
shares a recording of a discussion led by a counselor who believes his leadership 


is “democratic.” 


THE FOLLOWING OBSERVATION waAS counselor (Cs) is discussing kinds of 
taken verbatim from a group of eight possible program activities with this 
ten-year-old boys in a camp setting. The group of children. It is as follows: 


1. 


CoP NA fe 


10. 
11. 
12... 


13. 
14. 


15. 
16. 
a7. 


17A. 


18. 
19, 
20. 
21. 
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Counselor: Okay, I’m ready—come over here and sit down, I’m open to 


Teddy: 


Cs:: 
Bill: 
Cs: 
Dick: 


Teddy: 


Cs: 
Peter: 


All: 


suggestions. 
Overnight. 
Hmmm... | 
Nature hike. 
That’s a good idea. What do we need for a nature hike? 
We need “Six-Twelve” for mosquitoes. 

How about an overnight? 

One at a time—what else do we need for the nature hike? 


We could ask Joy (nature counselor) to go with us and point 
out flowers and leaves. 


That’s a good idea . . . That would be quite educational. What 
else? 


How about Capture the Flag? 


Hmmm... Tom, aren’t you going to contribute? These ideas 
must come from everyone. 


Capture the Flag. 


We've already had it. Now what else do we need to know for 
our nature hike? 


Take canteens, knives and hatchets. 
Fine. Now shall we go swimming and boating tomorrow? 


Yeah. 


Swimming? 
Yes, let’s go swimming (consensus). 


Boating? 
How about the overnight? 
We’re voting for boating now. Who wants boating? 
Yeah, okay (consensus). 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
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22. Cs: 
23. _—C@Billy: 





Good, that’s settled. Any suggestions for outside games? 
Let’s play ball with Lee’s Cabin. 


23A. Teddy leaves the group at this point and starts for the door. 


24. Cs: 

this. 
25. Teddy: 
26. Cs: 


Where are you going Teddy? We need everyone’s help on 


I’m going to the bathroom (leaves). 
Okay—Well, I guess that we’re all set now. Someone better 


go to Lee’s Cabin and see if they want to play ball. 


(Note: The recorder stopped at this point. ) 


A SUPERFICIAL GLANCE would indicate 
that the discussion taking place was held 
in a democratic fashion. A quick glance 
would indicate that six of the eight chil- 
dren in the group made contributions to 
the discussion. Quick examination also 
reveals (items 17 and 21) that the group 
voted ; items 2, 7 and 19 indicate “oppor- 
tunity” for a minority opinion to be 
voiced. Thus we see the elements: discus- 
sion, voting, minority and majority opin- 
ion. Unfortunately further examination 
reveals that our example of democracy 
never advanced beyond the elements. 


A CLOSER LOOK: One item immedi- 
ately apparent in the group discussion 
is the overwhelming domination of the 
group leader. This can be seen in several 
ways: (a) The group leader made 13 of 
the 26 responses during the discussion. 
(Note: In five days of observing this 
group, the leader made approximately 
45 per cent of the responses during the 
group discussion.) (b) Both conscious 
(items 8, 14 and 20) and unconscious 
(item 3) statements are made to the group 
in an effort to rebuff certain suggestions 
from the group members. (c) From item 
1 to item 16 we see a move on the part 
of the leader from hearing suggestions 
and exploring possibilities to a final deci- 
sion. Item 16 indicates that the leader 
had made a decision without any group 
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consensus. Items 5, 8 and 10 seem only 
tools which the leader manipulates in 
order to move the group to his own ends. 
(d) Of the four activities suggested 
(nature hike, swimming, boating, outside 
games) only one came from the group, 
per se. 

A second apparent consequence is 
Teddy. Constantly rebuffed by the leader 
he finally leaves the situation (item 
23A). 

One very disturbing factor is seen. in 
items 12 and 24. These statements indi- 
cate a verbal acceptance of the democra- 
tic process on the part of the leader. One 
can conjecture that while the leader is 
actually forcing group decisions, he 
seems to be of the opinion that he is 
getting group decision and participation. 

ONE FINAL NOTE: The results of this 
type of leadership seem best summed up 
with the following incident which oc- 
curred about a week later at camp. At 
breakfast two of the boys approached the 
writer and the following conversation 
took place: 

Peter: We’re going on a hot dog roast 
tonight. 

K. O.: Hey, that’s nice! Where will 
you go? 

Peter: I don’t know. 

Teddy: The counselor knows. That’s 
all that matters. 
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By DAVID TILLMAN 


Concerns for Children Are World Wide 


... In Switzerland 


VacaTION SUMMER Music Camp 


T HE VACATION MUSIC CAMP BEGAN EARLY IN 
the summer of 1952 while I was a student at 
the Academy of Music, Zurich, Switzerland. 
I had graduated from normal-school three 
years earlier and taught in different schools. 
The summer vacation was near at hand and 
I and several other students did not want to 
be without our instruments. There were two 
violins, a viola, a cello and a piano among us! 
(I had always regretted living through the 
long vacation without my best friends—the 
violin and the piano!) We wanted to find a 
place where we could make music to our 
hearts’ content, without being disturbed by 
city noises. After some search we found a 
house in a small village far up in the moun- 
tains. A former pupil’s mother heard of our 
plan and asked if we would take her musical 
son along. We consented; but since we did 
not want to take just one child, we gathered 
twelve more children from among our friends 
and at the end of July started for the moun- 
tains, full of enthusiasm and ideas. 

A rhythmic teacher who was clever in cut- 
ting and carving bamboo recorders came with 
us. A spinet (instead of a piano) was played 
with good results as a solo instrument as well 
as for accompaniments. Two children played 
cello; six piano players learned to play the 
spinet. Four violinists and a flutist completed 
the set. 

The children and the leaders were so en- 
thusiastic about this first music get-together 
that it has been conducted every summer ever 
since. We are now making plans for the 
seventh music camp for children which will 


be held on the shores of Lake Geneva. 


How are children chosen? 

The number of children and co-workers has 
grown in the course of the years. The children 
of the first years have grown older and con- 
tinue to attend. So, we have a group of 
younger children, ages eight to fifteen, and 
a group, ages fifteen to twenty. The latter 
serve as splendid junior counselors, but they 
are musically advanced as well. This fact 
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raises the quality of the performances, en- 
abling us to invite the public to camp recitals. 

It is a pleasure for the leaders to see how 
the children improve in their musical skills. 
The same can be said about the enthusiastic 
co-workers who are willing to spend part of 
their summer vacation, without pay, helping 
us at camp. 

The children come mostly from the German- 
speaking part of Switzerland, a few from the 
French-speaking part, and some from Italy 
and England. We have an international atmos- 
phere, which makes for a broader outlook. 
Musical children soon conquer differences in 
language and find themselves at home in new 
surroundings after the first musical contacts. 

The parents of the children are mostly 
music and other teachers, coniposers, medical 
men, civil engineers and such. The fee for 
three weeks is around three hundred Swiss 
francs. A fund allows us to take one or two 
very musical children free of charge. 


Musical Program 

We have a large musical library with works 
from every country, from the Middle Ages to 
modern times. We use folk songs and dances, 
folk song arrangements made by the leaders 
to introduce children’s instruments and string 
quartets; canons based upon texts written by 
the children (results of competitions) ; com- 
positions by the leaders and by gifted chil- 
dren; shorter or longer pieces for piano solo, 
piano trio or piano quartet and string quartet. 

A radio station installed in the house is a 
great thing for the shy children. Here they 
can play without being seen or disturbed 
while others listen. 

“Here had gathered a few grownups who 
in an ideal way tried to help these music- 
making children,” said a’ well-known piano 
teacher of the way we try to approach the 
children. A counselor must not play what the 
child can perform by himself. The child plays 
the solo part in a concerto. We try to help 
with technical and musical suggestions, take 
a part if another instrument is needed and 
are always ready to accompany whenever it 
is wished. 
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Daily assemblies are held for the children 
and grownups for playing and listening. Some 
of the rehearsing is outdoors, weather per- 
mitting. 

After visiting our camp, a piano teacher 
wrote: “A small string orchestra was rehears- 
ing a movement from an old church sonata 
in the garden. Opposite, in the shade of a 
beautiful old tree, there sat a tiny tot at the 
spinet trying out a folk song. Bamboo re- 
corders were being carved and, painted in an 
arbor at the back of the house. Two of the 
older children were in the house playing piano 
duets. Everything was well supervised. My 
musician’s heart jumped enthusiastically, for 
I saw something materialized for which I had 
fought for years and of which I highly ap- 
prove. Children were being introduced into 
music and did not have to practice just so 
many minutes or hours. Music was becoming 
the one and big event in the lives of these 
children.” 


What do the children say? 
Here are some selections from the camp 
diary, written by the children: 


“. , . In the morning I was awakened by 
lovely music, played by violins and a flute. 
It was a trio.” 

“. . . I wanted to practice after breakfast. 
But all the instruments were occupied. At 
last the grand piano was available. I sat down 
and began to play. Meanwhile Mr. R. had 
come in. He suggested to sketch out the theme 
for our improvisation, for we wanted to im- 
provise on two pianos at our concert that 
evening . . . Mr. R. asked me shortly before 
the concert if I was sure of the themes or if 
I’d prefer to wait until the next evening. I 
did. So I played an improvisation all by my- 
self this evening. The concert began. Marianne 
J. said to me that she was afraid. I told her 
such a big girl did not need to be afraid. I 
played a low trill and two loud chords in 
G minor at the end of my improvisation. 
Marianne asked me afterwards what it all had 
meant. I told her the piece was called, ‘The 
Fear of Marianne Jones.’ The trills symbolized 
the fear and the chords two cries. The leaders 
heard this and everybody laughed.” 


“, . « We heard records after breakfast. 
First we listened to a symphony by Mozart, 
then to one by Schubert and a part of the 
Ninth Symphony by Beethoven. At the end we 
ene to the Third Symphony by Bee- 
thoven.” 











David Tillmann is a teacher in Zurich, Switzer- 
land. 





“. .. It was long before the morning music 
and we were still fast asleep when there was 
a knock at our door and a boy and four girls 
poked their heads through the crack of the 
door and woke us up: ‘Get up! We must re- 
hearse the play!’ So we had to get up and 
start to arrange the stage . . . Then we re- 
hearsed until the gong called us to breakfast. 
The premiére began at seven o'clock. There 
was no official criticism, but I think the spec- 
tators liked it. We were drenched with per- 
spiration and were glad when the second per- 
formance was over; but we had taken in 
francs 3.75 and that was worth a drenched 
shirt! We went to bed highly satisfied!” 

“.. All preparations were complete shortly 
before eight o’clock and we started in three 
cars and a bus. The winding road took us over 
the Pillon Pass to Saanen (Bernese Ober- 
land). The rehearsal which we heard was 
conducted by Benjamin Britten; at his left 
was Yehudi Menuhin and the Zurich Chamber 
Music Orchestra. Benjamin Britten grew up 
in the southern part of England and began 
composing at an early age. When he was 
twenty he thought of making his early tunes 
(eight to twelve years) into a ‘Simple Sym- 
phony.’ I liked especially the plucked move- 
ment; it was simply wonderful the way all 
the strings began together and finished to- 
gether . . . Yehudi Menuhin played with a 
wonderful stroke; he drew the most beautiful 
tones out of his instrument—just like a string 
of pearls! We shall probably best remember 
‘Seasons’ by Vivaldi, for yesterday we were 
allowed to listen to the records. We sang the 
last Bach chorale (Vor deinen Thron tret ich 
hiermit) to honor Menuhin. He liked it very 
much, but he did not want to play with our 
orchestra made up of children. This was a 
disappointment to many of us.” 


“. .. The gong called us at five o’clock to 
a recital by the children. Our ears were de- 
lighted to hear the following pieces: Sonata 
for Two Pianos, by Johann Sebastian Bach; 
a Duo for Violins, by Gebauer; a string 
quartet, composed by Niklaus Koenig * (the 
second one he has composed at camp); then 
a piece for piano and violin and a piano piece 
by Chopin.” 


* Niklaus Koenig is a thirteen-year-old member of the 
music camp. 
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News HERE and THERE 


By FRANCES HAMILTON 


Reinstated ACE Branches 


Blue Grass ACE, Lexington, Kentucky 
Manchester ACE, Connecticut 


Childhood Education Center 

Contractors were invited to submit bids for 
the construction of the Childhood Education 
Center on February 15. They are to be o 
March 15. At that time the Building Fund 
balance will be carefully studied to determine 


the. amount of the construction loan to be 


FIRST YEAR ON LOAN 





INTEREST 

PRINCIPAL 

CONTRIBUTING CONTRIBUTING 
SEFORE AFTER 
MARCH MARCH 


sought. Prior to the granting of such a loan, 

the money contributed to the Building 
Fund will help reduce the size of the loan 
needed. After that time, a part of each gift 
will have to go toward paying interest on the 
loan. A gift to the Building Fund now will 
make a smaller loan necessary and lessen the 
amount of interest. 


“Woman of Achievement” 

Jennie Wahlert, ACEI president from 1937- 
1939, is one of ten “Women of Achievement 
for 1958” honored by St. Louisans. 


When Miss Wahlert retired from the St. 
Louis public schools in 1953, she had served 
almost half a century as teacher, supervisor, 
principal and consultant in childhood educa- 
tion. Since 1953 she has taught in a number 
of university summer sessions and is now 
director of the Nursery School of Washington 
University. She also serves on advisory 
boards of a number of St. Louis organiza- 
tions and is a member of the ACEI Advisory 
Committee. 


Conference Dividends 
Yours for the takin & are some special op- 
rtunities at the ACEI Study Conference in 
t. Louis. A number of organizations and 
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institutions have planned meetings, confer- 
ences and get-togethers before, during and 
after the ACEI Conference. At press time 
definite plans had been made for the fol- 
lowing: 


¢ The Southern Association for Children 
under Six will hold a get-together on Thurs- 
day, April 2, from 4:00-6:00 p.m. in Room 
4 of the Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel. 

© George Peabody College for Teachers will 
entertain former students and alumni at a 
luncheon on Tuesday, March 31, 12:30, in 
Foyers 1 and 2 of the Statler Hotel. 

¢ The National Art Education Association 
will hold a Kaffee Klatsch on Tuesday, March 
31, from 5:00-6:00 p.m. in Room 2 of the 
Sheraton-Jefferson. Everyone interested in the 
work of the Association and in art for children 
is invited. 

¢ The U. S. National Committee for Child- 
hood Education is having its annual meeting 
on Wednesday, April 1, in Room 2 of the 
Sheraton-Jefferson. 

¢ The annual meeting of the Missouri State 
ACE will be held Monday, March 30, from 
12:00-1:00 p.m. in the St. Louis Room of the 
Statler. 

e As in the past several years, the National 
Council for Elementary Science International 
will hold a conference immediately following 
the ACEI Conference—April 3. 

© The National Association for Nursery 
Education and the Nursery Education Council 
of St. Louis will hold a “Téte a Téte” on Tues- 
day, March 31, from 5:00-6:00 p.m. in the 
Missouri Room of the Statler. People working 
with children under six are especially invited. 


New “School Library Standards” 

The American Association of School Li- 
brarians, with the cooperation of twenty or- 
ganizations, is revising School Library Stand- 
ards, published by AASL in 1945. ACEI is 
represented on the revision committee by Erna 
Christensen, teacher in the public schools of 
Bronxville, New York, and former member 
of the ACEI Executive and Editorial Boards. 


International Exchange of Children’s Art 

A conference was called by the Office of 
Education in January to describe current 
international art exchange programs. Discus- 


sions were related to quality of art work, 
channels through which materials are secured, 


and suggestions for coordinating these efforts. 
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UNESCO Program 

On January 14 and 15 a small number of 
educators met in Washington to analyze the 
role of the United States in the development 
and implementation of UNESCO’s education 
program. 


Exchange of Teachers 

The winter meeting of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Exchange of Teachers was held 
in Washington, D. C., in January. ACEI and 


' twelve other organizations are represented on 


this committee, which advises the Office of 
Education on programs of exchange teachers 
and assists in the recruiting of teachers for 
exchange positions. A current responsibility 
of the committee is advising on broadening 
and strengthening the teacher exchange pro- 
gram, particularly -as it relates to elementary 
and secondary education. 


White House Conference on Children and Youth 

Representatives of six organizations whose 
programs are related to the education and 
well-being of children met at ACEI Head- 
quarters in January to consider recommenda- 
tions for the 1960 White House Conference 
on Children and Youth. Attention was given 
to the major problems and issues that should 
be included in the program, and specific plans 
were made for recommending their place- 
ment on the agenda. This committee will con- 
tinue to review and evaluate existing prob- 
lems that relate to young children, recom- 
mending to the White House Conference Com- 
mittee those that should be dealt with at the 
1960 White House Conference. 


Gift to ACEI 


I hereby give to the Building Fund of the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education International, a cor- 


On January 17 a joint meeting was held by 
the executive committees of the Council of . 
National Organizations, the National Council 
of State Committees on Children and Youth 
and the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Children and Youth. All three groups are 
vitally interested in planning for the 1960 
White House Conference, and the January 
meeting provided an opportunity for these 
three groups to plan for furthering coopera- 
tive relationships with the Conference. 


A Golden Year 

The year 1959 marks the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The celebration of this important 
milestone began with an anniversary dinner 
in Washington. Present were government 
officials, educational leaders and representa- 
tives of organizations closely associated with 
the interests of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association. ACEI is pleased to have 
been associated over the years with AHEA 
in many areas of mutual interest. 


A Dedication 


Dedication of the Education Center of the 
National Education Association took place in 
Washington February 8-10. Members of the 
teaching profession and representatives of 
the United States government participated in 
dedication ceremonies. Elsewhere in the 
United States, similar observances were held 
simultaneously by local and state education. 
associations. 


Building Fund 


Columbia and now having offices at 1200 15th Street, 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C., the sum of —_______ 














poration organized under the laws of the District of Dollars. 
SIGNED 

AbprEss. 

ENcLosep $_ Date. 

(1) I AM A MEMBER OF ACE Brance 





C) I aM AN INTERNATIONAL MEMBER 
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OC I aM NOT A MEMBER 


Gifts te Building Fund are tax exempt. 
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Children 
communicate 


in many ways. 
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Courtesy, Santa Monica Unified School District, Calif. 


Courtesy, Madison, Wisc., Public Schools 
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Here’s an exciting new curricular tool to stim- 
ulate children’s interest in natural and physical 
sciences, and to make teaching science and 



































“alif reading easier, much more enjoyable. SET #1 — TRUE BOOK SET #2 — TRUE BOOK 
sans}. FILM STRIPS OF FILM STRIPS OF j 
These 12 film strips — 35 mm., with 30-35 NATURAL SCIENCES PHYSICAL SCIENCES q 
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Better marks 
for teacher! 





OQustant Octiow 


ADVANCED 


Flo-master 





instant-Drying BOLD MARKS—FINE LINES 
in brilliant colors — on any surface 





A dramatic new teaching tool has 
come to America’s classrooms in the 
Flo-master Felt Tip Pen! With this 
neat, compact, precision-made in- 
strument, you can produce flash 
cards, posters, maps, signs, charts, 
music scores in less than one-half 
the time that other methods require. 


The Flo-master is always ready 
for immediate, on-the-spot use—no 
tedious bother of setting-up and 
storing paint, thinners, pallets, 
brushes. Described by eminent art- 
ists as “the most versatile graphic- 
arts instrument ever created,” the 
Flo-master handles with such facil- 
» A that teachers with only modest 
ability can achieve superior results. 


The new Flo-master School Bul- 
letin suggests dozens of additional 
ways—such as identification of stu- 
dents’ clothing and equipment—in 
which the Flo-master Pen can be in- 
valuable to you. For your free copy, 
return the coupon below. 


SHOWN: Advanced Flo-master => 
with ink and cleanser, Stock #AD- 
22A .. $3.90. Colorcraft sets, includ- 
ing 4 pens, 4 inks, cleanser and ex- 
tra felt tips, Stock #4AD-2A....$15. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY ° CARLSTADT, N. J. 
Send copy of newest Flo-master School Bulletin 


NAME. 








city ZONE....... STATE....0000 


BUTT ITT LD ousuiry rrooucrs ror 7s years 
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Books for Children 


Editor, ELIZABETH HODGES 


Publishers’ new catalogs list an unusually 
large number of books useful for enriching 
elementary social studies. Noted below are 
some of the interesting individual titles, along 
with samples from the many series in this field. 

Mention of a series in this column does not 
imply endorsement of the entire series. As 
with other books, each title should be judged 
on its own merits rather than on the quality 
of previous titles in the series. 


A CAVALCADE OF YOUNG AMERICANS. 
Edited by Carl Carmer. Illustrations in color 
by Howard Simon. New York: Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co., 419 4th Ave. 1958. Pp. 
256. $3.95. This book tells of “the deeds 

and achievements of boys and girls who won 

a place in our country’s history.” Among the 

young heroes and heroines are Pocahontas, 

the first American princess; Jemima Boone, 
who outwitted the Shawnees; Caroline Pick- 
ersgill, who helped to make the flag which 
flew over Fort McHenry during the War of 

1812; and Betty Zane, the heroine of Fort 

McHenry. The stories—brief, dramatic and 

readable—should do much to vitalize Amer- 

ican history for readers of 9 to 14.—E.H. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF ENGLAND. By Joel 
Streatfield. Iliustrated by Gioia Fiam- 
menghi. New York: Franklin Watts, Inc., 
699 Madison Ave., 1958. Pp. 66. $1.95. An 

English author writes entertainingly of Eng- 

land’s history, people and present day social 

conditions. The tone is light, the facts brief 

but accurate, the illustrations attractive. A 

once-over-lightly, interpreting as well as de- 

scribing America’s most important ally. Ages 
8-12.—E.H. 

Other places treated in similar fashion in 
this series are Canada, Hawaii, India, Israel. 

Japan, Mexico and the West Indies. 


GETTING TO KNOW MEXICO. By Barbara 
Gomez. Illustrated by Don Lambo. New 
York: Coward-McCann, 210 Madison Ave., 
1959. Pp. 64. $2.50. Primarily an introduc- 

tion to modern Mexico, this book gives just 

enough history to make the Mexico of today 
understandable. Food, clothes, markets, bull- 
fights, industries, fiestas and other aspects of 
everyday life are briefly described and pic- 
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COLLIER'’S 


“WHERE CAN 
I FIND OUT ABOUT 
SPACE SATELLITES?” * 





ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The fantasies of yesterday’s science fiction 
have become today’s realities. Inquisitive 
young minds are demanding to know more 
about the Atomic Age we live in. And Collier’s 
Encyclopedia answers their questions with 
facts. Written and edited in this Atomic Age, 
Collier’s Encyclopedia specializes in the sub- 
jects concerning today and tomorrow. Com- 
prehensive and authoritative articles on “os- 
mic Rays, Space Satellites, Multi-stage Rockevs, 
Missiles and allied subjects, have been written 


by experts and extensively illustrated to give 
both student and teacher the information they 
need quickly. 

Each of the 50,000 articles is researched, 
written, edited, organized and indexed with the 
object of stimulating the student’s interest in 
learning more. No wonder Collier’s Encyclo- 

dia is recommended and approved by every 

tate Board of Education. Next time you or 
your students have a question, look it up in 
Collier’s Encyclopedia! 


*COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, Vol. 18, beginning page 97 


E 


FREE BOOKLETS: 1. Enriching the General Science Curriculum. 
2. Space Satellites. 3. Rockets and Satellites. 


WRITE TO: Educational Division, 


COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
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With 


Happy Voices 


MARY CROCKETT NORFLEET. Par- 
ents and teachers will enjoy using 
this book again and again with 
children ages 4-8 because it com- 
bines entertainment with guidance 
in Christian growth. Each of these 
60 stories for prayertime is followed 
by one or more Bible verses and 
a short prayer. Other aids to fam- 
ily worship at the end of the book 
include table i “ir and nine easy- 
to-sing hymns, ith 36 charming 
illustrations. $3.00 


Adventures 
in Parenthood 


W. TALIAFERRO THOMPSON’S sec- 
ond book on Christian family living 
(already published, An Adventure 
in Love) discusses fathers as par- 
ents, children’s basic drives, disci- 
pline problems, and religion in the 


Reflecting the wisdom of a man 
who has been a friend to hundreds 
of children, this thought-provoking 
book gives a common-sense ap- 
proach to living happily and help- 
fully with your children. $2.50 


Hands, Hands, Hands 


HARRIET VAN METER. Appealing 
photographs, rhymes, and a little 
song combine to make this book 
ideal for parents and teachers to 
use with pre-schoolers. Shows 
children how God planned for their 
happiness by giving them — 
for daily activities. $1.7 


Ask your bookseller 
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tured. A friendly introduction to a colorful 
country, ending with a bibliography for those 
who wish to read further. Ages 8-12.—E.H. 

Fourteen places are now covered by these 
brief, up-to-date books: Alaska, Canada, 
Liberia, Turkey, Mexico, Lebanon, The Virgin 
Islands, Puerto Rico, Korea, Germany, Spain, 
Greece, Panama and Malaya. Though over- 
simplified, all are written by well-qualified 
authors who succeed in presenting basic in- 
formation in interesting style. 


THE GOLDEN GEOGRAPHIC ENCYCLO. 
PEDIA. Adapted and edited by Theodore 
Shabad and Peter Stern. New York: Golden 
Press, 630 5th Ave., 1958. Pp. 228. $7.95. 

This combination geography, hee and gazet- 

teer is an attractive introduction to the world 

for young readers. Special features are its 
many picture maps and color photographs and 
its emphasis on information especially in- 
teresting to children. A detailed index sim- 
plifies use. Because of its extensive coverage, 
information is brief and sometimes superficial. 
Recommended for the home or library ref- 
erence shelf. Ages 9-12.—E. H. 


LET’S GO TO A PLANETARIUM. By Louis 
Wolfe. Illustrated by Beatrice Burke. New 
York: G. P. Putnam, 210 Madison Ave., 
1958. Pp. 44. $1.95. The current interest 

in astronomy will undoubtedly inspire many a 

school trip to the nearest planetarium. This 

book could be used in preparing children for 
such a trip or for follow-up activities, as sug- 
gested on the inside of the jacket. Diagrams 

and a * spaced are useful features. Ages 7-10. 


Four other new titles in this long series on 
the community take the young visitor to a 
supermarket, a freight yard, the telephone 
company and the U. N. Headquarters. Recom- 
mended if needed for primary social studies. 


LET’S VISIT AMERICANS OVERSEAS. By 
John C. Caldwell. New York: The John 
Day Co., 62 W. 45th St., 1958. Pp. 95. 
$2.95. This is the story of foreign aid, the 

Voice of America, military assistance and 

overseas bases. Brief text and many photo- 

graphs describe the life of 400,000 American 
children living abroad with parents in the 
service of the United States government. The 
author has worked for the Department of 

State and the Department of Defense and has 

visited foreign aid programs all over the world. 


(Continued on page 324) 
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FOR SCHOOLROOM USE 


PN(C-15 I approved Games! 


FOR PLAYROOM USE 





MATH MAGIC 
Features 3 modern games that promote skill in 
Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, Division. 


No. 221 . «. «= 2 «© «© © «© © © © ce et $3.00 


BAS-KET 
bases og mechanically controlled levers that throw 
ball in basket. It’s real basketball in miniature. 


No. 1658 . . «© « «© © © «© © wb 2 st cw $8.00 











Top SCHOLAR 

The world-wide Bnowtonge game features Fa- 
mous Landmarks, Principal Cities, Historical 
Events, National Heroes 


No. 222 . «© « «© «© © © ww ew et tw tw $2.00 





ALL-STAR BASEBALL 

The most popular baseball game ever made. 
Based on actual batting records of stars of the 
big leagues. 


No. 183 . 1... © «© © © © © © w ct © $280 
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AIRLINES LOTTO 

Modern Lotto with a new approach — built 
around authorized Insignia of leading Domestic 
and Foreign Airlines. 

No. 227... = $2.00 
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ALL-AMERICAN FOOTBALL 
Based on modern football strategy, duplicates 
actual football situations. 


No. 228 .. . - »- $2.50 


CADACO- -ELLIS, | INC. 


Originators of Games 


1446 MERCHANDISE MART 


CHICAGO 6&4, ILLINOIS 


NEW YORK SALESROOM... 200 FIFTH AVENUE 















GUIDING BEGINNERS 
IN ARITHMETIC 


For Grades 1 and 2 


Every arithmetic teacher in the primary 
grades will find this a practical and 
reliable book. It provides sequential 
materials to guide the development of 
exercises through which the children 
will learn the significance of numbers 
rather than the manipulation of abstract 
symbols. When textbooks are not pro- 
vided, it helps to provide systematic in- 
struction. It aids teachers by indicating 
developmental and practice exercises that 
should be presented prior to the use of 
the text. 


YOUNG MINDS NEED 
SOMETHING TO GROW ON 


For Nursery Schools and 
Kindergartens 


This book provides ways to help the 
young child develop the full extent of his 
capabilities and presents concrete ways 
to help the teacher guide the child to 
think and act creatively and effectively. 
A wide variety of subjects are thoroughly 
discussed, such as: (1) building power 
of good judgment; (2) guiding the child 
through steps of reasoning; (3) direct- 
ing discovery of interests; (4) stimulat- 
ing individual ability through group 
activity. Many other topics are pre- 
sented in a manner to challenge and 
stimulate any teacher. 


Write for full details 
Row, Paterson and Company 


Evanston, lll. White Plains, N.Y. 
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Other informative books by John Caldwell 
are: Let’s Visit Formosa, Let’s Visit the 
Middle East, Let’s Visit Southeast Asia, Let’s 
Visit Middle Africa (John Day, $2.95 each). 


MY VILLAGE IN NORWAY. By Sonia and 
Tim Gidal. New York: Pantheon Booi:s, 
333 6th Ave., 1958. Pp. 76. $3.50. Latest in 

a series of photographic studies of other lands, 

this follows the familiar pattern of the four 

previous titles. Designed to acquaint Ameri- 
can boys and girls with village life in other 
countries, these books consist of first-person 
narratives built around brilliant photographs 
of native children. The result is a vivid and 
interesting picture of each village described. 

Highly recommended for social studies classes 

from 4th grade up.—E.H. 

Other titles in the series, all by the same 
authors, cover Austria, India, Ireland and 


Yugoslavia (Pantheon Books, $3.50 each). 


THE STORY OF CLOTHES. By Agnes Allen. 
Illustrated by Agnes and Jack Allen. New 
York: Roy Publishers, 30 E. 74th St., 1958. 
Pp. 260. $3.50. The development of cloth- 

ing from earliest times to the present is traced 

in this useful book. Many line drawings and 
an index add to its reference value. Small 
print will probably lessen its appeal to the 

general reader. Ages 10-14.—E. H. 


THE SUN KINGDOM OF THE AZTECS. By 
Victor von Hagen. Illustrated by Alberto 
Beltran. New York: World Publishing Co., 
2231 W. 110th St., 1958. Pp. 126. $2.95. 

A fabulous ancient civilization comes to life 

in this absorbing book. An author completely 

at home with his material and an artist who 
has caught the feeling of Aztec art have 
combined forces to recreate the vanishing 
culture of a proud people. For good readers 
of 9-12.—E. H. 


WHAT DO YOU SAY, DEAR? By Sesyle 
Joslyn. Illustrated by Maurice Sendak. New 
York: William R. Scott, Inc., 8 W. 13th 
St., 1958. Unpaged. $2.75. Subtitled “A 

Book of Manners for All Occasions,” this is 

certainly the most amusing guide to social be- 

havior ever written for the very young. In- 
stead of using the standard situations re- 
quiring courteous speech, the author invents 
hilarious occasions to illustrate her points; 
for instance, “What do you say, dear, when 
introduced to a baby elephant or upon bump- 
ing into a crocodile?” This sort of fun is 
admirably reinforced by Maurice Sendak’s 
delightful illustrations. Ages 3-8.—E. H. 


(Continued on page 326) 
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Utah State 
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If you haven't yet examined this truly unusual and exciting text for your classes, 
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SciENcE Books 


ALL ABOUT SATELLITES AND SPACE 
SHIPS. By David Dietz. New York: Ran- 
dom House, 457 Madison Ave., 1958. Pp. 
164. $1.95. How can man expect to travel 

into space and live to tell the tale? How have 

we managed to get even a small satellite into 
space? What old information about space is 
useful in the space age and what new informa- 
tion is needed? This book helps answer all 
these questions. Ages 10-12—Reviewed by 

Paut E. BLackwoop, consultant in elementary 

science, Office of Education, Department of 

H. E. W., Washington, D. C 


EXPLORING THE PLANETS. By Roy A. 
Gallant. New York: Garden City Books, 
575 Madison Ave., 1958. Pp. 123. $2.95. 

After an introductory section on the history 

of man’s interest in the planets, the book deals 

in tur with each of the major planets. Basic 
facts of size and position of each planet are 
included. Colored illustrations add to the 
beauty of this oversized book. Ages 10 and 
up.—P. E. B. 


EXPLORING THE SUN. By Roy A. Gallant. 
New York: Garden City Books, 575 
Madison Ave., 1958. Pp. 53. $2.50. An 

oversized book with large, colorful pictures, 


this tells about man’s early study of the sun 
along with some of the beliefs of early scien- 
tists. Then comes the story of what is now 
known about the sun and its energy. A final 
section tells how scientists believe the sun 
will finally turn red and become an old star 
unable to supply energy for life on our 
earth. Ages 10 and up.—P. E. B. 


SHOOTING STARS. By Herbert S. Zim. New 
York: William Morrow & Co., 425 4th 
Ave., 1958. Pp. 64. $2.50. The book shows 

how the old terror of comets was gradually 

dispelled by new knowledge. It gives children 
much specific information about comets and 
other heavenly bodies. Very dramatic pictures 
in a deep purple-blue background emphasize 
the concepts of the book. The book challenges 
children to speculate about their universe. 
Ages 8-12—P. E. B. 


SPACE BOOK FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. By 
Homer FE. Newell, Jr. New York: Whit- 
tlesey House, 330 W. 42nd St., 1958. Pp. 
114, $2.95. This book deals with the earth 

in relation to other bodies in space in a way 

that gives the reader a better understanding 
of the problems and techniques of space travel. 

The author is himself engaged in research in 

space travel. Ages 10 and up.—P. E. B. 








Play Kiddie Kards ® 


—and help children learn to read. 


spell, co-ordinate, observe. This 
game for 4 to 10 year olds—Mom or 
Dad may try a hand too—comes in a set 
of 24 thick bright colored cards, each 
picturing a different animal. Each card 
is cut in half—the game is to match 
the right head and tail with the proper 
legs and feet. Two or more can play. 


$1 POSTPAID 
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For THE TEACHER OF ELEMENTARY LANGUAGE ARTS 


PROFESSIONAL MAGAZINE 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH—A menerorane: devoted entirely to the 
teaching of the elementary language arts. Articles on reading, 
grammar, spelling, writing, and children’s authors, as well as 
special columns of book reviews and news of the profession. 
Published monthly, October-May. $4.00 per year. 


CURRICULUM PLANNING 


LANGUAGE ARTS FOR TODAY’S CHILDREN—Volume II 
in the NCTE Curriculum Series, this book is used bag ben 
the country as a guide to planning the elementary lang 
arts program. Sections on the relationship of language to chi d 
development; listening, speaking, writing, and reading; units 
interrelating all four language arts; characteristics of a good 
poe oa program. 431 pages. 1954. $4.00 ($2.60 to NCTE 
members 


READING LIST 


ADVENTURING WITH BOOKS—For kindergarten through 
grade 6. Prepared by librarians and teachers. Includes titles, 
annotations, publishers, prices, and suggested age level. $.90 
(includes 1958 supplement) $.25—1958 supplement only 


PAMPHLETS 


TEACHING AIDS IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS— 
This 9 ge pamphlet be mega the teacher to bulletin board mate- 
rials, films and filmstrips, recordings, tape recordings, tests, 
magazines, reprints and free ‘Naina. and reading lists. Sponsored 
by the Illinois Association of Teachers of English. $1.00 


FACTORS THAT INFLUENCE LANGUAGE GROWTH—Dis- 
cusses the equipment a child must have for learning language 
skills, and what effect the home, school, and community have 
upon his language growth. Bibliographies included, 32 pages. $.60. 


READINESS FOR READING AND THE RELATED LAN- 
GUAGE ARTS—Discusses readiness for the initial learning, and 
for each new step applied to reading, err writing, spelling, 
vocabulary, and handwriting. 60 pages. $.65 


REPRINTS 


CREATIVE WAYS IN TEACHING THE LANGUAGE ARTS— 
Portfolio of 14 four-page leaflets, mainly reprints of popular 
ELEMENTARY ENGLISH articles. Includes such articles as 
“An Elementary Book Fair,” “Pupils, Teachers and Creative 
Dramatics,” “Purposeful Writing,” and “Spelling and the Lan- 
guage Arts.” $1.00 





FOR FREE CATALOG, WRITE DEPT. CE: 


TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


704 SOUTH SIXTH STREET . «© «© «© « cs CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 
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Books for Adults 


Editor, ELIZABETH KLEMER 


A PARENT’S GUIDE TO CHILDREN’S 
READING. By Nancy Larrick. Garden 
City, New York: Doubleday & Co., Inc., 
1958. Pp. 283. $2.95. Pocket-book edition, 
New York: Pocket Books, Inc., 630 5th 
Ave., pp. 258. $.35. This unique new hand- 

book for parents has been written to meet an 
expressed need for a guide to children’s read- 
ing. The National Book Committee, Inc., made 
arrangements for the preparation and publi- 
cation of the book. ACEI and seventeen other 
organizations representing children, parents, 
librarians, teachers and others concerned with 
children’s reading cooperated by giving as- 
sistance to the author, Nancy Larrick. Pro- 
ceeds from book sales will be used for en- 
couragement of wiser and wider use of good 
books. 

Included are information on how adults 
can help children through the use of books 
and lists of favorite books for infancy through 
childhood. Each developmental period is 


described briefly; highlights on the many pos- 
sibilities for rich experiences with books at 
each level are given. Concise, valuable in- 
formation is given on the periods before a 
child reads, when he begins to read, and 
when he is on his own in reading. A variety 
of experiences and media are analyzed, such 
as: interests, hobbies, people, comics, TV, 
reference materials and community and home 
resources of books. An excellent section on 
poetry can help adults make the most of 
poetry with children. This volume even gives 
ways children are taught to read and answers 
questions which need intelligent replies. Chil- 
dren’s and other magazines, books, pamphlets 
and films for parents are included. This book 
is highly recommended for those concerned 
with children from infancy through child- 
hood.—E. J. K. 


THE CHILD: A BOOK OF READINGS. By 
Jerome M. Seidman. New York: Rinehart 
& Co., Inc., 232 Madison Ave., 1958. Pp. 
674. $6.75. These comprehensive readings 

on the child are invaluable resources for 

students and all others concerned with child 
development or child psychology. Research is 





SUMMER SCHOOL 


Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


First Session, June 15-July 18 (5 weeks) 
Second Session, July 20-August 21 


(5 weeks) 

Workshops: 
Slow Learner June 8 - 26 
Social Studies June 8-26 
Kindergarten June 29 - July 17 
Speech, Hearing and Vision June 15-27 
School Publications June 15-19 


Reading and Language 


Arts ; 
The Gifted Child 
Mental Hygiene 
Arts and Crafts July 20- August 1 
The Teacher and the 

Profession July 20 - August 1 

Excellent Climate, Air-Conditioned Class- 
rooms, Many Recreational Facilities 


June 29- July 17 
June 29- July 17 
‘ July 6-18 


For information write to 


John E. Gee 


Director of the Summer School 
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HUNDREDS 
OF NEW 
TEACHING 
TOOLS 


Grades 1-6 





A big catalog 
of tangible. teaching devices for making 
learning dramatic and meaningful. Covers: 
Language Arts 
Science Creative Arts 
Social Studies Health and Phys. Ed. 
Write Academic Aids Division 
CREATIVE PLAYTHINGS, Inc. 
5 University Place, New York 3, New York 


Mathematics 





CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 











Fascinating how much MORE you 


can do—with this easy interlock 


YOU CAN BUILD stores, bridges, horses, houses 
that STAY UP, steady during children’s play. 


YOU CAN DRAMATIZE songs and stories any 
time. Set the scene in a moment, right when 
children’s interest is at a peak—bring characters 
and ideas to life day after day—against the ever- 
changing, easily changed background of versatile 
Mor-Pla_ blocks. 


YOU CAN GIVE SPECIAL HELP, individual help 

to meet each child’s needs—because the blocks 

are instantly ready to help illustrate number con- 

cepts, to give meaning to words, to build a big 

child-size setting for play that makes practice fun. 
NOW SEE HOW 


Look at the blocks above. See how the ends fit 
into each other? That inferlock is the reason 


ORDER DIRECT 
Dept. C-3 
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mor-pla 


jumbo-blox 


children can build so quickly, so many different 
structures . . . things that don’t slide apart and 
spoil the play. Imagine—steps strong enough to 
climb, towers safe to jump off, bridges to march 
across! (And the interlock is so easy to use, a 
teacher doesn’t need to help!) 


Build dozens of things 


How many blocks do you need? The basic #4 
Unit builds dozens of things your children will 
love. You get 12 jumbo-size, reinforced hollow 
blocks (6x6x12-inch) and four 36-inch boards. 
Made. of beautiful long-lived Ponderosa pine— 
the satisfying, challenging material to “work” 
and play with—sanded, sealed—and guaranteed! 
$30 

f. 0. b. Birmingham, Michigan 


P. O. Box 414 
Detroit 31, Michigan 


kindergarten - Ist grade - special class 
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presented in original form, including analyses 
and implications of findings and conclusions. 
Those who wish to use the resources of experts 
from a variety of books and periodicals will 
find this book contains such material on in- 
fancy, childhood and adolescence. Prenatal 
and postnatal factors affecting development 
are included in sections on principles of devel- 
opment, beginnings of behavior, and physical 
and motor development. Socialization, per- 
sonal-social development and behavior are 
analyzed through significant research in those 
areas. Studies on understanding and helping 
the child individually and in a group are 
given. Some special problems in childhood, 
discovery and encouragement of special talent, 
and what makes the pre-adolescent tick are 


treated.—E. J. K. 


THE CEREBRAL-PALSIED CHILD: A 
GUIDE FOR PARENTS. By Winthrop 
Phelps, M. D., Thomas Hopkins, M. D., and 
Robert Cousins. New York: Simon & 
Schuster, 630 5th Ave., 1958. Pp. 237. 
$3.95. Helpful to the parent of the cerebral- 

palsied child, this presentation offers sugges- 

tions beneficial both from the standpoint of the 


parent and the child without holding out false 
or misleading hopes. In addition, it should 
be particularly helpful to therapists and educa- 
tors in their counseling with parents of cere- 
bral-palsied victims. 

Professional in approach, yet written in a 
vocabulary the layman can understand, the 
sections dealing with the causes and basic 
treatment of cerebral palsy should lead to an 
acceptance of the limitations enforced without 
imparting an atmosphere of foreboding and 
gloom. Emphasized in the theme of the book 
are the danger of overprotection of the cere- 
bral-palsied and the ways in which these in- 
dividuals resemble rather than deviate from 
the so-called average population. 

Particularly valuable should be the practical 
implications for the home education of these 
children, the interpretation of the school pro- 
gram and the methods utilized.— Reviewed by 
Epona Koen, assistant professor of education, 
San Diegd State College, Calif. 


TEACHING THE KINDERGARTEN CHILD: 
By Hazel M. Lambert. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., Inc., 383 Madison Ave., 1958. 
Pp. 339. $4.25. This book is designed for 
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college education courses and for experienced 
kindergarten teachers. Miss Lambert empha- 
sizes the modern kindergarten point of view. 
It is a philosophy based on active participation 
rather than passive listening; freedom of crea- 
tive expression rather than conformity to rigid 
patterns; and _ problem-solving _ situations 
rather than teacher-directed activities. 

The author discusses all phases of the 
kindergarten curriculum with practical sug- 
gestions for social studies experiences, science, 
language, creative art, music and dramatic 
play, health and safety, and numbers. She 
devotes special consideration to the excep- 
tional child, to the parents and the com- 
munity and to discussion of building readi- 
ness. Reviewed by BetTE McVay, assistant 
professor of education, San Diego State Col- 
lege, Calif. 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. By Percy M. 
Young. New York: Roy Publishers, 30 E. 
74th St., 1958. Pp. 62. $2.75. This is a 

concise history of instrumental music pre- 

sented in a style easy to read. Drawings of 
instruments and composers by Ida Procter, 
themes representative of the different his- 





torical periods, and full-page prints of to- 
day’s symphony orchestra and of a conductor’s | 
score add visual interest. 

Drums and tom-toms of primitive people 
and the instruments of the Old Testament 
begin the tale of man’s attempt to express 
his feelings in music through mechanical 
means. Instruments and composers develop 
and progress hand in hand as new combina- 
tions of sounds and how to produce them are 
discovered. 

An annotated bibliography should guide 
the reader to more detailed information than 
can be included in this review. Busy teachers 
and children of upper elementary grades 
through high school should find this book 
most valuable.—Reviewed by Donato W. 
GRISIER, associate professor of education, San 
Diego State College, Calif. 


THE TEACHER AND SCHOOL ORGANI. 
ZATION. By Leo M. Chamberlain and 
Leslie W. Kindred. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1958. Pp. 550. $6.75. 

It is good to see this book in its third edition. 

Here we have an attempt to prepare teachers 

for “a variety of instructional duties and re- 
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sponsibilities beyond the mere task of teach- 
ing itself,” coupled with the organization and 
administrative pattern of American schools. 
Attention is given to information on profes- 
sional organizations and professional obliga- 
tions. 

_ The third edition is enlarged to cover the 
legal status of the teacher and includes current 
statistics. 

Although this is not a book to give one 
depth in coverage on any subject, it does give 
one an overview of the structure and function 
of education and builds a background for un- 
derstanding education. 

Little attention is given to curriculum since 
the purpose is to acquaint teachers with school 
organization. However, much practical ad- 
vice is given on understanding the teacher’s 
work in the classroom; for example, standards 
for correct seating. This is not merely a book 
of facts on education. The authors have drawn 
some conclusions which are found in their 
stands on public understanding of schools 
when they say, “The failure of boards of 
education to present and interpret pertinent 
facts about the schools has been largely re- 
sponsible for public misunderstanding of the 
educational program in many districts.”— 
Reviewed by Doucias L. BAKER, associate 


professor of education, San Diego State Coi- 
lege, Calif. 


INTRODUCTORY PSYCHOLOGY. By 
Robert S. Harper. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 
Inc., 1958. Pp. 389. $5.75. The beginning 

course in psychology usually attempts not only 
to serve as a formal introduction to the field 
of psychology but to provide the student with 
understandings of ways in which psychology 
may be put to personal use. Most textbooks 
recognize this dual purpose. This book is no 
exception. 

Harper writes in a readable, chatty, so-you- 
want-to-know-about-psychology style. Occa- 
sionally he slips into an excessive use of 
rhetorical questions and of patronizing-sound- 
ing phrases. Despite these annoyances, his 
style does saiegetl in leading the reader to 
discover relationships for himself and in 
avoiding mere bald presentation of facts. 

About twenty-five percent of the book con- 
sists of readings selected from a variety of 
sources and skillfully woven into the text. The 
major topics are in this sequence: motivation, 
perceiving, thinking, learning and personality. 
While this sequence is as defensible as any, 
the relative emphasis placed on each topic is 
open to question. It is probable that few in- 
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structors these days will adopt as a text a 
book that devotes five times as many pages to 
perceiving as it does to personality.—Re- 
viewed by Daviv DonaLD MALcoLM, coordi- 
nator of guidance studies, San Diego State 
College, Calif. 


THE CHILD AND HIS DEVELOPMENT. 
By J. Murray Lee and Doris May Lee. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 35 W. 
32nd St., 1958. Pp. 607. $6. This volume is 

an outgrowth of eight years of experimenting 
with a full-year course in which the goal was 
to present to participants the most important 
concepts from child and adolescent psychol- 
ogy, educational psychology and mental 
hygiene. 

The book is organized into four parts: 
Understanding the Development of the In- 
dividual, Ways of Understanding Individuals, 
Ways of Helping Individuals Learn, Ways of 
Working with Individuals and Groups. 

Main ideas, which are numbered and 
printed in bold-face type, serve as guides to 
details which make the concepts meaningful. 
This volume focuses upon the physical, intel- 
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lectual, emotional and social forces of devel- 
opment as coordinate aspects of total human 
development in view of what the individual is 
trying to accomplish. It is evident that the 
authors have viewed behavior as dynamic and 
have cited concepts about behavior from an 
eclectic point of view. 

Parts I, III and IV are recommended to 
students, teachers and youth group leaders 
as resources for understanding and working 
with youngsters from “6 to 16.” Part II, with 
the exception of Chapter 10, can be recom- 
mended as a digest of valuable information- 
gathering devices. A further guide to the 
organization and interpretation of collected 
information would have been a valuable addi- 
tion. In a part of Chapter 10, the authors 
have cited lists of behaviors which can be 
attributed to singular causes. Although they 
have mentioned dangers in oversimplifying 
behavior causation, this section appears to be 
inconsistent with the other seventeen chapters 
of the book.—Reviewed by CHARLOTTE C. 
CaREY, assistant professor of education, San 
Diego State College, Calif. 


Among the Magazines 


Editor, LUCILE LINDBERG 


LET’S SMASH SOME STEREOTYPES THIS 
YEAR, by Leonard S. Kenworthy. “Instruc- 
tor,” Oct. 1958. During a recent tour of 

Africa, the Middle East and Asia, this author 

was once more made aware of the sweeping 

generalizations both complimentary and de- 
rogatory made about “the Americans.” Now 
that he is back in the United States he wishes 
to challenge any of us who speak about “the 
Africans,” “the Arabs,” “the Jews,” “the 
Japanese.” 


How many of us still encourage children 
to draw the Mexican under a tree with a 
sombrero in his hand? Of course this exists, 
but it is nevertheless a stereotype. “Many 
of us very earnestly want to promote inter- 
national understanding. That is a laudable 
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goal but it is not achieved by developing in 
the minds of children outdated pictures of 
other people or distorted stereotypes, no 
matter whether they make good ‘activities’ 
and colorful assembly programs or not. We 
do not want others to teach about the United 
States as a land of cowboys, Indians or 
gangsters.” 


Perhaps we can smash some of these stereo- 
types if we study fewer countries and attempt 
to achieve depth rather than breadth. This 
vear, in our study of a country we should try 
to find stories about rural children and city 
children, children from lower classes and chil- 
dren from upper classes. 


MATURITY LEVEL FOR READING 
READINESS, by Katherine M. Banham. 
“Educational and Psychological Measure- 
ment,” Summer 1958. In order that teachers 

may estimate the general maturity level of 

children as a supplement to Reading Readi- 
ness Test, a checklist has been developed which 


has been found to have validity when used 
with children attending private schools in 
Durham, North Carolina. 


The items used were: likes climbing trees 
or fences; likes doing stunts on a rail or bar; 
likes swinging high with or without help; 
enjoys sliding or skating; enjoys riding a 
bicycle on sidewalk or in yard; makes a 
running jump or jumps with a rope; plays 
hop-scotch or tag keeping rules of the game; 
likes to go visiting and listen to grown-up 
conversation; bounces or tosses and then 
catches a ball; distinguishes printed street 
signs—Stop, Go, School, Slow; enjoys sawing 
wood, playing marbles or spinning tops; cuts 
out paper doll’s clothing or patterns following 
guide lines; colors pictures neatly, keeping 
strokes within outline; draws a human figure 
with arms and legs having thickness, using 
two lines and not single lines for them; likes 
to make paper airplanes or darts or houses; 
likes to fit puzzles together and can fit ten or 
more pieces of jigsaw together; prints ten 
different letters or numbers with or without 
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copy; repeats correctly whole nursery rhymes, 
poems, fairy stories or Bible stories; tells time 
by the clock, at least to the quarter hour; 
likes to look at comic books and can recount 
stories told by the pictures. 


THE VALUES OF LIMITS IN CHILD REAR- 
ING, by Calvin. F. Settlage. “Children,” 
Sept.-Oct. 1958. As a child grows his mother 

no longer rushes to give him his bottle and 

he learns that tension and discomfort are 
bearable. 


A parent who does not allow his six-year- 
old child to have a jackknife, even though he 
clamors for it, is not only protecting the child 
from the possibility of accidental hurt but is 
also reassuring him about his ability to main- 
tain control over those inner aggressive im- 
pulses which premature possession of such a 
weapon might over-stimulate. 


“The parent who sets the limit for an older 
child that homework must be done as re- 
quired by the teacher with a minimum of 
help from the parent may be frustrating the 
child and bringing out some resentment or 
other unpleasant feelings. Nevertheless, he is 
also calling forth the child’s will to gain 
mastery and to succeed. 


“A ten-year-old boy will complain bitterly 
when his father tells him that he must finish 
his job of mowing the lawn before he gets his 
weekly allowance. The next day, however, he 
may be overheard to tell his friend next door 
or his younger brother or sister that it is good 
for them to finish something that they set out 
to do, this advice being given with con- 
viction.” 


Many parents today lack conviction in 
regard to their own value systems. They have 
difficulty setting limits for their children be- 
cause they do not know where the limits are 
for themselves. 


RELATIONS THAT ARE INTERNATIONAL 
SHOULD BE INTERPERSONAL, by 
Richard C. Mills. “Adult Leadership,” Nov. 
1958, pp. 130-132. The writer, who is direc- 

tor of Friends International Center in Los 

Angeles, is surprised at how many people are 

convinced that understanding and good will 

can be brought about by doing things for 
rather than with others. He has concluded 
that the motivation of most adults who volun- 

teer their time and energy in the service of a 
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STORYTELLING 





by RUTH TOOZE, Educational Consultant for the 
State Department 

A storehouse of useful information about one of 

the ‘oldest creative arts, this new book offers 

concrete suggestions on how to become a good 

storyteller for children. 

All who are interested in children’s literature, 
speech and reading programs, or creative 
matics will find it useful. 

This delightful book captures the inner joy of 
childhood and bridges that difficult gap between 
reality and storyland. 
576 pp. Pub. 1959 Text price $3.95 


by KIMBALL WILES, Chairman, Division of Secondary 
Education, Unive of Florida 

A penetrating, how-to-do-it description of modern 
teaching methods, this textbook emphasizes the 
importance of the emotional climate of the class- 
room in achieving an efficient learning situation. 
It offers specific recommendations for meeting the 
emotional needs of pupils and for conducting 
successful group work with teacher-pupil plan- 
ning and evaluation. 

397 pp. Pub. 1952 Text price $5.95 


UNDERSTANDING 
HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 


by HOWARD LANE, San Francisco State College, 
and MARY BEAUCHAMP 

In this new text Lane and Beauchamp wisely and 
compassionately discusss the vital role your stu- 
pose will play in the lives of those they will 
teac 

Using a “you” approach, they speak directly to 
the student. And, in maintaining this approach 
throughout, they succeed in bringing to their 
discussions a warm, human touch which clearly 
reflects their own enthusiasm for their subject 


matter. 
Pub. March 1959 Text price $6.00 


512 pp. 
To receive approval copies 
promptly, write: Box 903 
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community organization is to gain satisfac- 
tion for themselves. He does not consider this 
either unnatural or unhealthy but he is dis- 
turbed that so many believe they really are 
motivated by a desire to be of service to 
others. He feels that all of us should continu- 
ally struggle to become more aware of the 
differences between our announced values and 
uur real values. 


SEEING IS BEHAVING, by Arthur W. 
Combs. “Educational Leadership,” Oct. 
1958. “If a child thinks his teacher is un- 

fair, it doesn’t make much difference whether 

the teacher is really unfair or not. If a child 
thinks his teacher is unfair, he behaves as 
though she were.” 


A child’s success in school depends in every 
large measure upon the kinds of self concepts 
he has. Several years ago Prescott Lecky 
observed that children were behaving more 
in terms of their beliefs about spelling than 
in terms of their actual skills. After a coun- 
selor had helped them explore their feelings 
about their abilities to spell, their spelling 
improved tremendously even though they had 
had no additional work in spelling. We are 
getting the same types of results when we 
counsel with children who have reading dif- 
ficulties. 


ECONOMIC EDUCATION: PROBLEMS 
AND PROGRAMS, by Harold J. Bienvenu. 
“Elementary School Journal,” Nov. 1958, 
pp- 97-104. For years we have studied com- 

munity helpers—the mailman, the fireman, 

the policeman. But what about the other 
workers? Are not all who produce anything 
community helpers? 


“In units on transportation, children spend 
endless hours learning the speed of planes, 
the capacity of trucks, the power of locomo- 
tives. They visit round houses, truck terminals 
and airports. They build models. The children 
learn a great deal about trucks, planes and 
trains. Unfortunately, they learn almost noth- 
ing about transportation. 


“Teachers seldom present transportation as 
a process—the movement of persons and 
goods from one location to another . . .” 

Elementary school teachers have a predilec- 
tion for staying at the “thing” level in eco- 
nomic education instead of developing prin- 
ciples and basic concepts. 
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Over the Editor’s Desk 


Dear Readers, 


ACE Branch members have reported ‘the 
inspiration and practical help they have re- 
ceived from Alberta L. Meyer’s talk, “You 
Get and You Give.” It deserves sharing. A 
condensation of her message follows: “ ‘You 
get out of anything what you put into it.’ 
This may be a truism, but it is one borne out 
in the experience of many people. If you put 
in nothing, you get nothing. if you put in 
little, you get little. If you put in much, you 
get much. This might be called the law of pro- 
portionate return—surely as much a law as 
that of supply and demand. 

“This law seems valid in any situation, but 
let us apply it in the area of Association work. 
Membership is usually conferred with the pay- 
ment of dues. Not much, perhaps, but a little 
investment has been made and the return 
may be in a sense of participating in a worthy 
endeavor. If the member attends meetings of 
the organization, and thus puts in time as 
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well as money, he receives more value in re- 
turn. If he reads the publications (an invest- 
ment of both time and money) he is still 
more richly rewarded. And finally, if he 
accepts some responsibility for the Associa- 
tion (a commitment of still more time and 
energy) he receives the greatest return of all 
-—a stretching of his powers, the sense of satis- 
faction that comes from successfully accept- 
ing and meeting a challenge, and the blessed- 
ness of true giving—the kind to which Kahlil 
Gibran referred when he wrote: ‘You give but 
little when you give of your possessions. It is 
when you give of yourself that you truly 
give.’ ” 

My appreciation also goes to Alberta Meyer, 
for she practices “true giving” of herself and 
of her talents in the capacity of Editorial 
Board Chairman as we work together on 
CxiLpHoop EpucartIon. 

A communication from Margareta Larson, 
Stockholm (Sweden) ACE’s president, to 


Two Stein Books 


; Kindergarten-Primary Grades 
27 Songs - Rhythms - Story Plays 
By Kay and Howard Stein 


SONGS—Circus, Steam Shovel, Giraffe, 
Postman, Bunny, Little Jesus, Valen- 
tines, other hard-to-find subjects. 

STORY PLAYS—Toy Shop (a Christ- 
mas Fantasy), Easter Fun, Rabbit and 


Turtle Race. 
RHYTHMS—tTuneful, short, easy-to- 


play. 
Postpaid $1.10 


16 Rhythms and Story Plays 
By Howard Stein 
STORY PLAYS—Animals on Parade— 
Giants and Dwarfs—Gay Brownies and 
the Pumpkin Man. 

RHYTHMS — Airplanes — Skips, Runs, 
Quiets, and other rhythmical activities 
Postpaid $1.10 
Both Postpaid $2.00 Direct From 


HOWARD STEIN 


743 E. Lexington Blvd., Dept. B. 
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Laura Zirbes asks: “What do you do in the 
United States to educate today’s children for 
the future in which they must live but that we 
cannot predict?” Laura Zirbes’ answer: 

“We must agree with our anthropologists 
who tell us that we can and must educate 
for adaptivity, resourcefulness, flexibility and 
readiness to adjust, but also for steadfastness 
to human values, creativity and self reliance. 
We must also seek to develop intercultural 
understandings, world citizenship and fuller 
identification with the common good. In a 
scientific age, children must learn to reckon 
with the impacts of science on human values 
and on human lives—on the opportunities of 
youth and on the possibilities for reducing 
the strains and tensions caused by want and 
hunger, deprivation and denial, reaction and 
regression.” 

Should you wish to think and read further 
on educating today’s children for tomorrow’s 
unpredictable world, I commend Edgar Dale’s 
“Getting Ready for the Twenty-First Century” 
(The News Letter, November 1958, Vol. 
XXIV, Number 2, Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, Ohio State University, Columbus). 
He writes, “. . . the hunger of the twenty-first 
century will be more spiritual than physical. 

“What image of man will satisfy when a 
four-day week will care for our material 
needs? I do not think it will be a national 
image, telling us what the good American is 
like. Rather, it will be a universal image, 
good in any part of the globe.” 


Edgar Dale goes on to suggest the com- 
ponents of that image: “The world will be 
seen as a place in which there is a good home 
for everybody . .. We shall see that everybody 
in that family has a chance to grow toward 
excellence . . . We can prepare the man... 
to be a flexible man . . . Today, shift, change, 
and emergency have become routine, not ex- 
ception. And unless we are to increasingly 
robotize our culture, this flexible, universal 
man must make more and more of his own 
decisions. His area of decision-making should, 
therefore, increase. This means more em- 
phasis on critical thinking, on learning how 
to learn . . . We must have a freely com- 
municating world . . . a free flow of men, of 
ideas, of goods . . . A sense of compassion 
and a mood of mutuality are a necessity in a 
shrinking world.” 

To give even greater depth and breadth 
to this topic no more fitting quote could be 
given, to my way of thinking, than that of 
A. Powell Davies, the late Unitarian minister 
of Washington, D. C.: “The world today is 
too dangerous for anything but truth. It is too 
small for anything but brotherhood.” Within 
these ideas lie many challenges for education. 

I shall look for you at the ACEI Study 
Conference in St. Louis, where we will con- 
tinue to think about “Fundamentals for 
Today’s Children.” 

Sincerely, 


NEXT MONTH 
April: Using Leisure Effectively 


This sounds good, doesn’t it? But wait until you read the issue! Winifred 
Bain, former president of Wheelock College, Boston, and former ACEI president, 
thinks leisure is a state of mind. She says so and takes another look at leisure 


in the editorial. 


Four articles are samplings of the kinds of recreational activities children 
may have in and out of school which lead to effective leisure now and in the 
future. Adults’ hobbies can influence children’s interests and lead them to other 


creative activities, 


“Recreational Reading”—May Hill Arbuthnot, formerly of Western Reserve 


University, Cleveland 
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“Music, Dance, Fine Arts”—Rose Mukerji, Brooklyn College, New York 


“Camping”— Ragnhild Hoglund, Stockholm, Sweden 

“Bird Banding”—Betty Wilt, Public Schools, Arlington County, Virginia 

Mary Frosbisher, Tucson Community School, Arizona, writes about a com- 
munity survey of TV programs for children. “Family Recreation,” written by B 
Katherine and Martin E. Gardner, Jr., parents from St. Louis, makes your mouth 3¢ 


water with the oe of children and parents making apple butter. The 
authors picture their back yard with its homemade play equipment, too. 
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How Do Your Children Grow?—ACEI’s second membership bul- 
letin for 1958-59-—welds child growth and development facts with 
practice. Examples showing continuity in learnings from home to 
school and community to school are generously supplied. 


CONTENTS 


Foreword: Neva Ross, Executive Board Adviser, Northwest Missouri 
State College, Maryville 
Guideposts to Growing and Learning 


Learning—Assumptions and Facts: H. Gerthon Morgan, University of 
Maryland, College Park 


Importance of Children’s Feelings: Daniel W. Soper, University of 
Florida, Gainesville 


Interrelationships in Learning: Margaret E. Harris and Staff, Little 
Red School House, New York City; teachers, parents, Y.W.C.A. 
worker, church school workers from Alabama, Louisiana, North 
Carolina and New York 


References: Coordinated by Gladys Gardner Jenkins, George Washing- 
ton University, Washington, D. C. 


Line Drawings: Jannette Spitzer, Los Altos Hills, California 
32 pages—75¢ 
Order from: 
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